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You couldn’t get a lamplight picture like this 
except with an Anscochrome film 


Colors . . . gestures . . . fleeting facial expressions . . . 
even in “impossible” lighl, you catch them clear as 
life only on Super Anscochrome®. It's the uurld's 
faste.st color film. 

Super Anscochrome — Film Speed 100 is acluallv 
faster than most black-and-white films, li l)rings yon 
— without flash -low-light and higli-spced shots that 
no one has ever caught in color before. 

Regular Artscochrome — Film Speed 32 -makes even 
a simple snapshot camera line for color. It roinbincs 
substantial speed with unsurpassed color tpialiiy. 
Color slides from regular or Super Anscochrome 
will delight you with ilicir “depth” and brilliance. 
Then, if you wish, have Priinon* color prints made 
only of your favorite slides. Vou save money that way. 
Ansco's Printon prints are plastic. -Vo others com* 
pare in beauty, long life. You can have Printon print.s 
made from color slides, .•\usco, Binghamtuii, X. Y., 
A Division of Cleneral Aniline & Film Corporation. 
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See your B.F. Goodrich dealer today and save 


Hundreds of different 
B.E Goodrich truck tires! 

One gives you lowest cost per mile 


The right tire on your truck may save you as much as 50% on tire costs. Do 
you know \vhich of the dozen or more di/Terent-type tires that fit your 
wheels is right for the job? Your nearby B.F. Goodrich dealer does. He 
knows tliat the roads you travel, the loads you carry, the speeds you drive, 
even the section of the country in which you operate — all have a bearing 
on the choice of the right tire! 

Take advantage of the free tire recommendation service B.F. Goodrich 
dealers give. They have available all tire types and treads in dift'erenc con- 
structions, designed specially for the kind of trucking job you have. Get 
the tire that will give you lowest cost per mile. Sec the B. F. Goodrich man 
today. He’s listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 
B.r. Goodrich Tire Co., A Division of The B.F. Goodrich Co., Akron 28, Ohio, 



Specify B.F. Goodrich Tubeless or tube-type tires 
when ordering new trucks or trailers 


B.F.Goodrich truck tires 
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Newl Stingless shaving lofion- 
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exclusive for tender skin shavers. 
Soothes and refreshes the skin, 
stops that "scraped-face” feeling. 
Clear, greaseless. *125 plus tax 


YARDLEY OF LONDON, Inc. 


lOnri'tm-lN-.rHlKI-': llf-nry R, Luce 
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Cover: Silky Sullivan ^ 

Few race horses have cap- 
tured the national imagina- 
tion as Silky Sullivan has, 
here shown in his special 
St. Patrick's Day getup. He 
is the special feature of 
the Kentucky Derby Pre- 
view. which begins on page 8. 
Pkolooraph by John (!. Zimmerman 


Next week 
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► Oii McDougald, the tal- 
ented Yankee infielder. di.s- 
ciisse.s his .speciallj’ in Part 4 
of Rig League Secrets-, and an 
intimate portrayal of Horace 
Stoneham. the Giante" owner. 


► Tn color, southern Califor- 
nia's fabulous, teeming New- 
port Beach harbor, a sunny 
playland of narrow Venetian 
channels and gangling beaches 
set against the blue Pacific. 


► A preview of the college 
crew season and an intro- 
duction to Jim Rathschmidt 
and his Yale oarsmen — the 
outfit to beat— as rowing gets 
under way. By Don Parker. 
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MEMO from the publisher 



Giving your boy 
every chance ? 


A boy’s early skill may well affect his 
attitude toward sports for the rest of 
his life. That’s why Spalding takes 
extra special care in making ball 
gloves for boys.. .designs them with the 
advice of top professionals. They’re 
guaranteed -unconditionally. 



jJ! 1071 — Rocky Colavito Profes- 
sional Model. Big “Form Pocket” 
comes broken in. Features; laced heel, 
wrist lock, ihumb-padslaced down.S18.50. 



#1135— A1 Dark Autograph Glove. 
Of oiled glove leather . . . fuil-wclted so 
threads can't wear. Exclusive features: 
closed heel, laced-down palm. $12.95. 

I^ALDiISI(J 

sets the pace in sports 


T he excellence sport evokes in 
performance repeats itself in the 
excellence sport evokes in design. You 
can .see it in a fly rod or a golf club, a 
shotgun or skis. And certainly no- 
where more than in the clothes of 
sport. 

In recognition of this, Sports Ili.us- 
TRATKO in 1956 estab- 
lished the American 
Sportswear Design 
Awards to honor the 
people whose creative 
talents have conspic- 
uously advanced the 
style and comfort of 
the clothes that wom- 
en now wear for and 
because of sport. After 
only two years the awards are among 
the most highly coveted in fashion. 

Next month, on May 28 at the 
St. Regis Hotel in New York City, 
Sports Ii-lustrated wdll make the 
third annual ASDA presentations. 

For the Sporting Look Award the 
citation reads: “To the women’s 
sportswear designer w’ho, by his or 
her creation of a distinctive mood, 
has continuously contributed to the 
American Sporting Look.” 

For the Designer of the Year 
Award: “To the women’s sportswear 
designer who, during the past year, 
has made the most significant contri- 
bution to American Sportswear 
through a specific collection, idea or 
innovation.” 

The ASDA nominating committee, 
headed by Miss Elizabeth Fairall, 
vice-president emeritus of the Julius 


Garfincke! Co., has already named 12 
candidates for each award. Votes are 
now' coming in from the 600 retail 
fashion executives who have the re- 
sponsibility for the final selections. 

Previous ASDA winners were: for 
the Sporting Look Award, the late 
Claire McCardell in 1956 and Sydney 
Wraggein 1957;forthe 
Designer of the Year 
Award, Rudi Gernreich 
in 1956 and Bill Atkin- 
son in 1957 — all of 
whose names stand for 
the very forefront of 
fashion. 

Directly inspired by 
their ASDA honors, 
both Wragge and At- 
kinson have designed two new' collec- 
tions for this season. Atkinson’s, a 
spring wardrobe for women golfers, 
appeared in the Sporting Look in our 
March 24 issue. Wragge’s collection, 
to be shown in color in our May 26 
Sporting Look, takes its motif from 
the America’s Cup Races, in a year 
when they are being renewed for the 
first time since 1937. 

The America’s Cup will also set 
the theme for the program at the St. 
Regis. It is, I think, appropriate both 
for its timeliness and for the fact 
that in the graceful boats which vie 
for yachting’s greatest prize sport and 
design meet perfectly. 

Just as they do in the performance 
of the two people w'ho on May 28 
will receive one of fashion's finest 
laurels, an American Sportswear 
Design Award. 



SuliBfriptinn Rates: To the IT.S.. Canada and U.S. PoMesaions except, Hawaii and Alaska, 1 yr. $7.50. Air- 
speeded edilioiiB U) .Alaska and Hawaii. 1 yr. $10.00. All other subscriptions, I yr., $lii.i)l). Please address 
all eorrespondenco concerning Sport.-s Il.r.OSTRATED's editorial and advertising coiilenls lo: Sports Illus- 
TRATEP. 5 Rockefeller Plaaa, New York 20. N.Y. and all subscription correspondence to Sports Il.LUS- 
TKATEP, 540 N. Michigan .Ave.. Chicago 11, III. Changes of address require three weeks' notice. Please 
name magar.ine and furnish address imprint from a recent issue, or stale exactly how magazine is addressed. 
Change cannot be made without old as well as new address, including postal zone number. Time Inc. also 
publishes Time, Life, Kortuke, Architecturai. Forum and House * Home. Chairman. Maurice T. 
Moore: President, Roy K. Larsen; Executive Vice President for Publishing, Howard Black; Executive 
Vice President and Treasurer. Charles L. Stillman: Vice President and Secretary, D. W. Brumb.Tugh; Vice 
Presidenla. Edgar R. Baker, Bernard Barnes, Clay Buckhout. Arnold W. Carlson. Allen Grover. Andrew 
Heiskell, C. D. Jackson. J. Edward King, James A. Linen. Ralph D. Paine Jr., P. 1. Preutice, Weslou C. 
Pullen Jr.; Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, John F. Ilurvcy. 
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“I never carry 
more than 
'^50 in cash/’ 


says BOH WOVE. 

star of “PARIS HOLIDAY" iti 
Twliairaiiia Teclinit'olor. 
a Uiiilcd Artisifl’ Helcasc. 


“)T7je« I Iraivl, I alnays carry rnv money in 
American Express Traivlers Cheques. Then / 
know it's safe." 

.Sp>eiulahle everywhere, good »intil used, prompt 
refuiul if lost or stolen. Buy them at your BAiNK, 
at Ifadway Express and Western Union offices. 
Cliarges, only a jjenny a dollar. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED April ZS, 


SCOREBOARD 

A ivorldivicle roundup of the sports information of the week 


RECORD BREAKERS -lODDlE ROT'THRKN. 
mt'rr'urial Tpxas junior, iinil (jail hodg- 
soN. brillianl South African who now runs 
for Oklahoma, set bristlinc [>aee. led teams 
to reoortlR in Kansas Relays at Lawrence. 
Versat ile Southern, who flew up from Dalla,s 
after bcatinc Hol>t)y Morrow in 220 in 20,6, 
spread his winys in 441), tore off 44.6 anclior 
leg to haul teammates Wally Wilson, Drew 
Dunlap anti Jimmy Holt to new college mile 
relay record of 0:00.1, lieilering 17-year-old 
mark held by California (April lOn Day 
earlier. Hodgson backed up fellow Sooners 
Gary Parr, John Fellow and Dee Givins 
with sizzling 1 : IS half mile as quartet was 
clocked in 3:111. o for f.S. and college sprint 
medley record in race which saw runners-up 
Houston. Oklahoma State. Nebraska also 
better existing standard. 

MAX TlifKX, stumpy I’SC two-miler. 
built up pressure with 1:07 first lap. [licked 
up sfieed and lead as he went along to set 
college record of h:54.8 as team Ixuit Cali- 
fornia OlJ-y-SH'a at Berkeley (April IH). 

ST. LOUIS’ STA.v Mt/siAL. as reliable as an 
old .shoe, hammered first 1 D-'iS home run and 
.single against Gliieago Cuhs (April 17i to 
break Nulional League record for total bases, 
added 3 homers. I double. 3 singles, before 
week’s end to boost new mark to .7.063. 


BASEBALL -MAJOit LiCACUE liasehal) came 
to West C-oast amid record crowds, rhu- 
barbs and heat prostrations a.s San Fran- 
cisco Giants look two out of three from 
Dodgers at home, moved down to eircusy 
Los Angeles, where record 7''. 672 packed 
sprawling Coliseum (see helnu ) and Waller 
O’MalU'y's bulging [locket-s, to wulcli luime 
team win 6-5 as homers sailed blithely over 
left-field screen. Attendance tailed off to 
41,303 and 17.231 for next two games which 
Giants won 11-4, 12-2 to rise to second [jlace. 
push Dodgers down to .sevenlh in National 
I.eague, but rhubarb.s began to blossom 
and ‘25 purboilod ;\ngek'nos pas.sed out in 


Sunday’s 05'' temperature. It mattered little 
to Californians that Chicago, surprisingly 
enough, took four straight from St. T,.ouis 
before Cards, with lift from old pro Stan 
Musial. halted Cubs 9-1. and lhal Milwau- 
kee could do no better than win three out 
of five from Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 

AMEHKtAN l.BAGtiK took on familiar hxik 
as New York Yankees, with airtight pitch- 
ing from vets Don Larsen. Johnny Kucks, 
Whitey Ford and Boh Turley, won five out 
of six from Boston and Baltimore, assumed 
e.xpected [jerch at top of standings. Kansas 
City and Washington, of all teams, were 
tied for second, while more likely challeng- 
ers Chicago, Detroit and Boston were hav 
iiig trouble getting untraeked. 


HORSE RACING JEWEL’S REWAItP, fiery 
-Maine Chance bay colt with eye on Derby 
roses, responded with alacrity when stung 
by whip in stretch, pulled away from Nou- 
reddin to win $.5!i,500 Wood Memorial at 
Jamaica (see (tefeici by half length after 
-surviving foul claim by runner-ui>. Re|)orted 
Kddie Arcaro, up on Jewel’s Reward for 
first lime in ninth Wood victory: "This 
dude won't run until he gets a horse along- 
side him. He had plenty left at the finish." 

TIM TA.M. Calumet’s No. 1 Derby boy, 
togged out in blinkers with Plexiglas half- 
cuijs to protect injured eye. stayed well on 
[laee until called upon liy Bill Hartack, 
raced to half-length victory over Nadir in 
track record l;22'i for seven furlongs at 
Keeneland. brought hack hopeful memories 
of stablemiile Iron Liege’s triumph in same 
race year ago. 


BOXING JAMES D. NOiiRlS, millionaire mo- 
nopulator of boxing’s most powerful store, 
gave in to mounling pressurfw (ailing heart. 
anl ilriist decision, Ntjw A'ork boxing invf^li- 
gatiori', to-ssed in towel, resigned as presi- 
dent of Now York and Illinois IBCs. His 


designated succes-sor: Truman K. Gibson 
Jr.. Chicago attorney and longtime Norris 
lieutenant, who indicated IBC will carry on 
busine.ss as usual (see page :il i. 

rOStJRE.SRMAV P. KPWARP HKRERT (D. 
La- 'Stood up on floor of House, charged 
that New Orleans Lightweight Ralph Diina.s 
and his manager, Whitey Fsneault. had to 
submit ro ".shakedown demands from per- 
sons prominently idenlified with the IBC" in 
order to get May 7 title bout with Joe Brown, 
named Angelo Dundee as one who muscled 
in on Dupas’ contract, called for (Congres- 
sional [irohe to rid boxing of "monopnlislic 
bloodsuckers." Charges brought ready de- 
nial from IBC's Gibson, Dupas, Miami 
Beach Promoter Chris Dundee (brother <>f 
Angelo', who snorted: "Ridiculous. Angelo 
handles only Dupas' out-of-town fights be- 
cause 'Whitey wants him to." 

PASCl’AL PEUEZ. doughty little world fly- 
weight champion from Argentina, founil 
himself iinceremoniou.sly dumped on his 
[lant.s in .second, edimbed off floor to out- 
slug Challenger Ramon .Aria.s in 1.5-rotinder 
before 1-1.060 who paid $135,000 at Ciiracas. 

viNt'E SHO.Mi), rough-and-ready 17-year- 
old New York student, belted Hawaii’s 
Paul Fuji! into first-round TKO to retain 
l3f>-pound title, was named outslanding 
performer in AAU championships at Bo.sl on. 


TRACK & FIELD— RILL WOOP H O ffi R, 
spunky little Abilene Christian sprinter 
who has suddenly moved up to challenge 
nation’s best, trailed Hobby Morrow in !).5 
hundred at Dallas, came bark two days 
later in meet at Abilene to heal illii.sl rious 
teammiile by inches in wind-aided 9,3, 
slcfiped out lo lake Morrtjwlcss 220 in 20 
flat with help of same too-brisk breeze. 


SOCCER PHESTH, who take their Lr Am/- 
b«/( as seriously as most Americans do base- 
ball. were shocked by spectacular and guile- 
ful ■'disappearance" of 12 of nation’s most 
famous -Algerian {uothuilcurK, including 
four international stars, on eve of inaleh 
with Switzerland (which ended in 0-0 draw '- 
Departed players suddenly turned un in 
Tunis in obedient tow of FLN terrorists, 


accent on the deed . , . 




BIGGEST CROWD in National League history, 78.672, greids ex- 
patriate Dodgers on 0[>ening day in Los Angeles Coliseum. Dodgers 
won 6-5, but pitchers are in for long, hard summer (see page H 


BRIGHTEST GEM in collection of Mrs. Elizabeth Graham ((c/Jl is 
Jewel's Reward, shown here with Eddie Arearo in the saddle and 
Trainer Ivan Parke standing by, after winning the Wood Memorial. 
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LSTHATKD A, 


faces in the crowd 


prepared to form Free Alueria team. 
Grumped one internationalist, handsome 
spuare-jawed Mustapha Zitouni. da.shing 
center tor Monaco: “The problem is big- 
ger than us. What would you do if ytiur 
country was at war and you got called up?" 

E.vcLANP’s World Cup hopes, in dreary 
depth.s ever since Munich air crash took 
lives of eight Manchester United players, 
three of them All-England regular.s. soared 
once again after 4 -0 victory over Scotland 
before 127,857 at Glasgow. 


HOCKEY -MONTREAL CANADIENS. sniffing 
Stanley Cup gold after bowing to Boston 
3-1, turned to Maurice (Rocketi Richard 
(see fieioM'i in fifth game at Montreal and 
fiery veteran responiled with overtime goal 
for 3 2 victory. Canadiens struck swiftly in 
sixth game at Boston, grabbing 2-0 lead 
in opening minutes on goals by Bernie Geof- 
frion and Rocket, added three more by Geof- 
frion, Jean Beliveau and Doug Harvey to 
beat Bruins 5 3. skated olT with Cup for 
third straight year. 


MOTOR SPORTS — WALT HANSCEN. We.St- 
field, N.J. throttle jockey, roared Briggs 
Cunningham's new Lister Jaguar up to 120 
mph on straightaway, drove front-running 
race to win 80-mile President's Cup feature 
with 73-mph average at Upper Marlboro, 
Md. Runners-up: Bob Holbert of Warring- 
ton. Pa. and Don Sesslar of Lancaster, Ohio, 
both in Porsche Spyders. 


TENNIS— HARRY MAfKAY. willing Davls 
Cup ho[ietul, left Jack Kramer's teaching 
pros long enough to win River Oaks tourna- 
ment at Houston, coming back from error- 
ful first set to outatroke Chile's Luis Ayala 
8-10. (J 4, 6-3, 6-3 in final. 


GOLF — OARY PLAVEU, precise little South 
.African who came to U.S. to “learn from 
America’s fine pros," .showed he has ab- 
sorbed hi.s lesson.s well, stringing together 
birdie after birdie to win Kentucky Derby 
Open and ?2,800 with 271 at Louisville. 



VICTORY SMILE comes naturally to Cana- 
diens' Maurice Richard, a brilliant star in the 
playoffs, as he gazes into the Stanley Cup. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BOATING - rniNCKTON. nrer .Vnr#, (i» I >4 Ungllii, 
J in. in 9;ii, AnnujMlis. 


BOXING H.MtOU) JOHt^aON. t^ronnil KO over 
Olittr iri|jio)i, hfin'yu'eiohis, Harlford, Ciinii. 

BOBBY Bo YU.IO-niunddecitiwnotet .Vtiii Kiven, 
miitdleu-eighln. Ohieai/o. 

JOEY GIA.MBRA, 10-round rferirton oner Andy 
Mayjieli), niii/'/lcu'erfsr/i/x. Oaktund, Calif. 

OTfS WOOO.iRD, tO-round rfrmion nrrt Eddie 
Andrews, middlru-eiyhts. New York. 

ART ARAGON, U-ronnd KO orer Bob iBobeal) 
Torrance, middlewriuhle, Albiigiierijiie. 
LAilOURARI (iODIH, J0-ro«ni( derision ocer 
harry Baker, liplilweiyhis, HVtsAi'np/nn, D.C. 


GOLf— LOUISE SUGGS, AlUin/a, Babe Zaharios 

Open, icilh SIS, for Hi holes. Beaunwnl, Texas. 
DICK METZ, f'ort Worth, oier Buster Cupit, in 
playoff. Lake Charles ',La.) ineilalion. 

HOCKEY -HERSUEY BEARS, ocer SprinyfieU 
Indians, i games to g, for .AUL Colder Cup. 


HORSE RACING— SE7T£R BEE: SiS.OOO Southern 
Cross H., I H m., by I '-i lengths, tn 7 .-4.9, (iMi/sVrearii. 
John Choquelte up. 

BACKBONE:Sgi,IiSChesapeakeSl.,l ‘,.m.,bg >5 
length, in Laurel. H'nH<r lilnnt up. 

COKE HI: Grand Natl. Foinl-la-PoinI , .( i«„ hy 5 
lengths, in rrrorri 6:OS}i, Sillier, ild. Louis Neilson 

MOTOR SPORTS— CCSl’iS TURNER, Roanoke, 
V‘n., NA SC A It I tlli-m. Grand Natl., in 1 ;5g:lll, with 
Sd.t? mph average, in tSSS Ford. Charlotte, N.C. 
BOB WELHORN. Greensboru. N.C.. N.iSCAR 
gSO-m. Kiruinio 500, in 4.-05.-J 4, with 51 .Id mph at- 
erage, in 1957 Cherrolel, .Mur/iiuriiie, V’a, 

JIGCS PF.TEHS, Plainfield. N.J.. VS.AC l5-m. 
Reading (/'u. ' Inaugarai Sweepstakes, in l.i:0S.SI„ 
in John Fray's OjfeiifcniMer. 

ARCHIE SCOTT BROWN. England, .51-11'. sports 
car race, in Lister-Jaguar, .liniree, England. 


POCKET BILLIARDS WILLIE MOSCONJ . Had- 
don Heights, N.J., over Jimmy Moore, I50-.1S, nail. 


soccEn — LOS ANGELES KICKERS, orerCkiciigo 
Bears, d-O, Nall. Open semifinals, Inglewood. CtiUf. 


TENNIS — ASH' HOAD, orcr Pnnrha Goneales, 5 
inalehes to I. Guneciiej leads pro lour, ./.i-iX. 
BERNARD BAUTZEN, Dallas, oter Dick Sarill, 
6-S. I-e, 6-J, S-g. 6-4, Dallas CC Inurnamcnt. 


VOLLEYBALL— CS/C.4(70 WILSON, over Daven- 
port, Iowa, 15-g, 1 5-5. Nall. A AUtille, Minneapolis. 

WEIGHT LIFTING — STATE, NCAA 
tiltr, with .is pis., E. Lunniiij, Mieh. 



FOREIGN ENTANGLEMENT is merely tem- 
porary for Winner Terry McCann in match 
with Russia's Vladimir Arsenyan at NYAC. 



MAItOAKET EDWARDS, 
pretty English mis.s 
with formful back- 
stroke, got into record- 
breaking swim in win- 
ning meet with (ier- 
man.s at Cardiff, wind- 
milling IfiO meter.sand 
110 yards in 1:12.4 to 
break two world marks. 


RULY CARPENTER, 17. 
hu.sky and handsome 
son of Phillies Owner 
Bob Carpenter, to.ssed 
his second straight nn- 
hitter for Tower Hill 
School in Wilmington, 
Del., but is more inter- 
eTjtPil in moving into 


(jEORfiE o'day, skilled 
tillermaster from Bos- 
ton (.^cp pagv Jfli. with 
an as.sist from Owner- 
Crewman Vic Shero- 
nas, skippered Hush I V 
to Kdward Prince of 
Wales Cup and Trim- 
ingham Cup at Ham- 
ilton. Bermuda. 


FRANJO MIHALIC. 36, 
thin-faced Yugoslav 
printer whose slight 
build belies his stami- 
na. stiffened pace on 
slopes in 84° heal, ran 
willing favorite John- 
ny Kelley into hills to 
win Boston Marathon 
by mile in 2:25:54. 


MADAME EUGENIA 
MENSHIKOV, wife of 
Russian Ambassador 
to U.S. purses her lips 
speculatively as she 
watches Soviet ivre.s- 
ilersoutgrapplo Ameri- 
cans at NY.AC to com- 
plete four-match sweep 
(see page I7i. 


JAMES (niLLYi KEY. 
smallish Columbus, 
Ga. banker who plays 
once a week, jogged up 
his pace, displayed rifle 
accuracy with irons to 
beat Mason Rudolph 
3 and 2 in We.stern 
Amateur at Delray 
Beach. Fla. 








WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
17, West Hartlepool ap- 
prentice plumber with 
distinguished name, is 
club’s Footballer of 
Year, may play against 
Germany. Says Win- 
ston: “Won't the Ger- 
mans gel a shock when 
they see my name.” 
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IHE BOSS ( 
AYN KALI ( 
HAPPY WARRIOR { 

Clio i’ 

SON IN-lAW ( 
CASTlLiml I 

FLYING ORB I 
AlOCEN ( 

PHAIARIS I 

scAPA now ( 

NICEAS I 
EBLQUISSANTE ^ 
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THE HOBO 


The two co-favorites for the 84th Kentucky Derby may not 
have the race all to themselves; one certainty Is that, 
win or lose, this will come to be known as Silky’s Derby 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


I ADIES and gentlemen, the main 
j attraction; the mile-and-one- 
quarter Kentucky Derby for the 
3-year-old championship of America: 
each contestant to carry 126 pounds. 
On your left, wearing a chestnut 
coat, weighing 1,200 pounds, height 
16.3 hands, girth 76 inches, eyes blue 
ani brown, the hero of the hobos, 
that fighting Irishmaii from the West 
Coast, Sil-kee Sullivan! 

“And on your right, dressed in 
dark bay, weighing 1,050 pounds, 
height 16 hands, girth 7VA inches, 
eyes brown, that consistently fine 
representative from Kentucky — and 
a credit to the name of Calumet 
Farm — the fancy Dan from the 
East, Tim Tam!” 


This is how a gravel-voiced fight 
announcer in the tradition of Harry 
Balogh might introduce the 84th run- 
ning of America’s most glamorous 
horse race at Churchill Downs on 
May 3. Before quite a number of 
these 83 Derbies the skies have echoed 
to anticipatory roars of enthusiasm 
from citizens of the proud racing state 
of California. Back in 1950 the noise 
was particularly deafening as thou- 
sands of these jubilant souls crossed 
the Rockies to Louisville where they 
roamed the mysterious labyrinths of 
Churchill Downs (shown, incidental- 
ly, in detailed drawings on pages 
10-17), singing the praises of their 
flashy speedbali hero, Your Host. 
Their color bearer led for a mile and 


then managed to hang on long enough 
to finish ninth. 

Since then the West Coast has 
been far more successful. First it was 
Determine (bred in Kentucky but 
owned and raced in California), who 
won in 1954, and the following season 
when nobody but Californians 
thought Swaps was better than 
Nashua, Swaps showed them that 
he was— at least on the afternoon of 
May 7, 1955. 

Now the Californians are at it 
again, and this time they come to 
challenge the best in the East with 
a freakish stretch-running colt who 
has already found more popularity 
before facing the Derby starter than 
have most colts fortunate enough to 
win Triple Crown and Horse-of-the- 
Year honors. For although Silky 
Sullivan’s papers show little to 
recommend him for the favorite’s 
role, his nationwide adulation has 
reached such staggering proportions 
that he will quite likely find himself 
in just such a sentimental and mathe- 
matically regulated position by post 
time on the big day. 
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Derbies have a way of being named 
—in later years— after one particular 
horse, not always the winner. For 
instance, 1953 was— and always will 
be — known as Native Dancer’s 
Derby because the idolized gray 
simply couldn’t lose. Though he did. 
Conversely, it appears that the 1957 
Derby, despite the richly deserved 
victory of Calumet and Iron Liege, 
will come to be associated less with 
that feat than with the horrendous 
error committed by Willie Shoe- 
maker on Gallant Man when he mis- 
judged the finish line. That one 
might even be called Shoemaker’s 
Derby. 

And so might next week’s 84th, 
which may not be won by Willie on 
Silky Sullivan but which will most 
certainly be enlivened by the pair 
of them. For Silky’s accomplish- 
ments, belittled in some quarters, 
exaggerated in others, have placed 
him in the unique position of being 
a full-fledged hero before his supreme 
trial. As a California phenomenon- 
in a land where phenomena are not 
uncommon— Silky Sullivan is more 


popular than the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers, the San Francisco Giants and 
even, as one Santa Anita regular 
dared to suggest recently, “more 
popular than Swaps ever was.” If, 
in reality, he is a hobo masquerading 
at Churchill Downs with false cre- 
dentials, he will be quickly put in 
his place by the likes of Tim Tam 
and Jewel’s Reward. But, even 
should this happen, the Silky fans 
will probably not take to swigging 
hemlock. For the Silk Man has al- 
ready made the first part of the 1958 
racing season — and win or lose next 
Saturday, this one will always go 
down as Silky’s Derby. It can be no 
other way. 

Favorite or no, Silky Sullivan will 
not have Churchill Downs quite to 
himself. Somewhere up ahead of him 
for most of the mile-and-a-quarter 
trip, if not for all of it, will be that 
dark bay colt carrying the famous 
devil’s-red and blue silks of six-time 
Derby-winning Calumet Farm. His 
name: Tim Tam. His popularity: 
nothing like Silky’s. His Kentucky 
Derby qualifications: grade A. 


The co-favorites for this 84th run- 
ning present a marked contrast be- 
tween two colts with championship 
aspirations. If Silky is depicted by 
some as a flashy, hoboish sort of 
character who grins secretly in delight 
at the roar from the stands as he 
shifts his powerful legs into overdrive, 
Tim Tam is, by comparison, a per- 
fect picture of gentlemanly decorum; 
a conservative well-mannered stu- 
dent from the classrooms of Groton. 
If these were two young men working 
their way toward teen-age athletic 
stardom. Silky would be plodding 
along in a form-fitting T shirt and 
last year’s sneakers, Tim Tam would 
be decked out in shorts created for 
the day by a Savile Row tailor work- 
ing under special commission in the 
prep-school department of Brooks 
Brothers. Silky does his chores for 
Trainer Reggie Cornell (who has 
never started a horse in the Derby 
before) and for his co-owners Phil 
Klipstein and Tom Ross (who have 
never even seen a Derby before) wear- 
ing a red noseband — the green one 
continued 
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DRAWINGS BY ROY DOTY • TEXT BY EARL RUBY 

On these pages and the six that follow, Roy 
Doty takes a Colonel and his Lady through 
the passages, dining rooms, bars and pri- 
vate nooks that make up the world’s long- 
est racing plant. Tour Conductor Earl Ruby of the 
Louisville Courier -Journal points up the highlights 
— b?d leaves a few surprises for the shidious reader 


THROUGH THIS GRANDSTAND ENTRANCE ill pl>Ur ihe earliest 

customers. Those without seats head for the underpass (2) to 
the infield. The underpass was built in 1946 to keep the cus- 
tomers from swarming acros.s the racing strip. In the General 


Office (3), their work almost done, are Russell Sweeney, the resi- 
dent manager (»tnndhig\, and Stanley Hugenberg, the execu- 
tive vice-president (oi Oie deak). President Bill Corum is greet- 
ing the Colonel and his Lady in the handsome six-room private 
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worn by Silky on the cover was in 
honor of an exhibition outing on St. 
Patrick’s Day — a specially made 
super-size surcingle (to get around his 
enormous girth) and a set of uncon- 
ventional steel shoes. Tim Tam, the 
wearer of ultra -conventional standard 
aluminum racing plates, carries no 
surplus equipment, and nothing he 
does on the race track comes as too 
much of a surprise to either his fans 
or to tlie team of Owner Mrs. Gene 
Markey (sec page and Trainer 
Jimmy Jones. 

Everything about Tim Tam — from 
his proper breeding and upbringing 
in the hands of the skillful tutors at 
Calumet to his authoritative way of 
winning races— suggests that this is 
what a Kentucky Derby champion 
should be. As the bloodline chart on 
page 9 indicates, Tim Tam is classi- 
cally bred. His sire is Tom Fool, one 
of the great runners of this or any 


other generation, and his dam, the 
champion Two Lea, was the winner of 
15 races (including the Hollywood 
Gold Cup) and the sum of $309,250. 
Two I-ea herself i.s a daughter of Roll 
Lea, who, as Calumet’s fabulous sire 
of champions, has already produced 
three Kentucky Derby winners: Cita- 
tion in 1948, Hill Gail in 1952 and 
Iron Liege in 1957. 

In direct contrast to this social 
register pedigree, Silky Sullivan is a 
boy who has had to make it almost 
on his own. His sire, Sullivan, raced 
in Ireland at the age of 2, and al- 
though he only won one of four 
starts he was in the money in the 
other three. In California the next 
year (1947) he managed to win five 
of his eight starts while increasing his 
bankroll by the meager amount of 
$23,650. Rated strictly as a sprinter, 
only one of Sullivan's victories came 
at the intermediate distance of a mile 
and a si.xteenth. This is, to be sure, 
small potatoes beside the accomplish- 


ments of Tom Fool, who, in winning 
all 10 of his 1953 starts at the age of 
4, never carried less than 125 pounds 
but carried as much as 136 as he 
swept everything before him at di.s- 
tancesfrom 53/^furlongsto a mile and 
a quarter. 

Silky’s dam. Lady N Silk, a non- 
winner in four starts, shows up bet- 
ter as a carrier of staying power. 
Bloodline charts, like any elaborate 
set of statistics, can invariably be 
drawn upon to prove a number of 
contradictory breeding theories, and 
far enough back in the pedigree of 
any horse— even the moderate claim- 
er— there is to be found a name or 
two upon which to pin some measure 
of credit for success. Thus, while 
Silky Sullivan's imme_^iate ancestors 
are on the undistinguished side, it 
must still be remembered that this 
big chestnut is, after all, a Thorough- 
bred-just the same as Tim Tam is a 
Thoroughbred. It is only necessary to 
backtrack three generations from 
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apartment above (41, where later he will entertain the Derby 
winner and his friends. The elevator (5) to the apartment never 
is large enough on Derby Day. The boys on the catwa!'< (6) 
have chalked up the results of the early races and now await 


the big one, which also ab-sorbs the customers below (7) at 
some of the 424 selling windows (there are only 393 cashiers). 
The Colonel escorts his Lady to a “win” window, much to 
her alarm. She usually likes to bet three horses to show. . . . 

contUuied 


TIE TTECKIETrS 


Lady N Silk until the name Fair Play 
pops up. Fair Play sired the greatest 
of all American champions: Man o' 
War. And in that same generation line 
the charts show that the famous Eu- 
ropean stallion Phalaris is both the 
great great grandsire of Tim Tam (on 
Tom Fool’s side) and the great great 
grandsire of Silky Sullivan (on his 
dam’s side). 

In discussing the opposite pedigree 
patterns of the two Derby favorites, 
California breeding authority Leon 
Rasmussen recently said, “While (I 
amj willing to admit that Silky Sulli- 
van has a pedigree, especially on his 
dam’s side, which might produce a 
horse able to win at 10 furlongs in 
stakes company, the colt still is a com- 
parative ‘freak,’ for it demands a most 
felicitous mating of the genes to make 
him, on bloodlines, a classic winner. 
... In other words, if Silky goes 
on to win the Derby— possibly the 
Triple Crown— breeding experts are 
going to be thrown back on their heels. 


Such things happen just often enough 
in racing to be good for the game.” 

Nothing, however, could be better 
for the game than the spectacle of 
watching Silky Sullivan run. That 
agonizing delayed action — whether 
caused by a possible arthritic condi- 
tion which brings on physical pain 
until he has warmed up by running, 
or by the fact that Silky is just 
enough of a natural showman, and a 
smart enough one, to know that a 
good horse can often take it easy for 
all but about three-eighths of a mile 
—there have been few sights on the 
American turf to compare with it. Of 
all the successful come-from-behind 
horses of recent years (including 
Whirlaway, Stymie, Ponder, Pha- 
lanx, Needles and even Gallant Man), 
none was successful in getting as far 
back— 41 lengths in one race, and 
usually about 30 lengths— and then 
turning the apparent rout into victo- 
ry. The fact that Silky always does 
drop way out of it but does not invar- 


iably win has naturally stimulated 
some skeptical eyebrow-raising. His 
fans can usually say the distance was 
not long enough to suit Silky; the op- 
posing camp is more apt to point out 
that if Silky can’t always lick “ordi- 
nary” horses in California he won’t 
even come close to making up 30 
lengths on eastern stakes winners. 

While Tim Tam, in winning seven 
of his nine races this season, has also 
enjoyed his share of dramatic finishes, 
he has yet to become a matinee idol 
even to the extent that Calumet’s 
Gen. Duke was a year ago before an 
injury forced him to the Derby side- 
lines. One of the reasons, of course, al- 
though Trainer Jimmy Jones doesn’t 
yet think Tim Tam is the horse Gen. 
Duke was, is that Tim Tam merely 
does what is asked of him in a neat 
and utterly convincing fashion. 
With his regular rider, Bill Hartack, 
aboard, Tim Tam will usually lay 
off the pace far enough to be within 
eonlinjied 
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. . . This is ihe historic area where the mellow past mingles with 
the present, and there is no room for future expansion. The 
.sleepled section (Hltinyled roof) is the oldest. It wa.s built in 
1895. Prior to that time the stands were on the other side of the 
track. The paddock (9) and paddock walk (12l .separate the 


grand.siand and clubhouse. A luul buttonholes the Lady as the 
Colonel studies the steeds carrying their potatoes. One club- 
house entrance (8) is at the left. The horses once entered the 
track through the large opening to the left of the TV' truck 
[exlrerae ni/hh, and the paddock stood where the flower bed 
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Striking distance and yet not so far 
as to bring on any grandstand heart 
attacks. When he makes his move you 
have that instinctive feeling that it 
is a move toward victory and no mat- 
ter how long it takes to wear down 
the pace-setter Tim Tam will be right 
there until the job is done. If you ask 
Jimmy Jones about Tim Tam he’ll 
reply very frankly, “He’s kind, docile 
and gentle all the way through. He 
doesn’t yet have the fire of a Gen. 
Duke, but always remember this 
about young il-year-olds: they are 
like a bunch of maturing athletes; the 


ones with splinters in the seat of their 
pants one day are the ones who jump 
up and surprise you by turning into 
champions the next day. Tim Tam is 
improving all the time and I guess 
you’d have to say that for an outfit 
going into the Derby with probably 
just one horse [instead of an entry], 
we’ve got just as much a look at it as 
any other fellow.” Unquote the voice 
of understatement. A few days after 
Jones made this comment Tim Tam 
came out on the Keeneland Race 
Course at Lexington and set a new 
track record as he flashed the sev’en- 
furlong distance in 1:22 1/5 and beat 
Claiborne Farm’s Nadir by a half- 


length, apparently with a good deal 
of speed in reserve. 

The fight announcer who made 
his first fictional appearance at the 
start of this preview faithfully re- 
flected the popular opinion of the 
1958 Derby field. But he would 
have been entirely wrong, according 
to others, in figuring this contest as 
strictly a two-horse race. As many as 
20 entries (.from an original eligibility 
list of 140 nominees) may turn up, 
because neither Tim Tam nor Silky 
Sullivan has managed, during winter 
campaigns in Florida and California, 
to frighten away the opposition in 
the manner that Citation did when 
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now is. It was moved to the left as more and more of the grand- 
stand was taken over for clubhouse use. Tom Young, track su- 
perintendent, has his office on the waJkway, almost out on the 
track itself. A ramp (101 takes clubhouse guests over the heads 
of grandstand patrons to the Paddock Bar (11). Escalators 


(13) are numerous, but Ihi.s is the only one giving direct serv- 
ice to the bourbon mines. Publicist Brownie Leach interview.s 
turf experts in the .small TV room Il4l. And in the Directors’ 
Room (15), Graham Brown, Bill Veeneman and other directors 
entertain special guests, including the Colonel and his Lady. . . , 

eoTitinued 



he won the Triple Crown in 1948. 

This season mu.st, in looking at it 
from an over-all perspective, be 
another of those sort of wide-open 
years even if only because of Silky’s 
freakish way of running, and like- 
wise because, despite Tim Tam’s 
most recent record breaker, this dark 
bay was considerably hard put to 
win the mile-and-an-eighth Florida 
Derby over the 75-to-l shot Lincoln 
Road. The Louisville field could be 
studded with forlorn hopes. 

Some of those in it. naturally, 
have a better chance (or, as the 
jockeys say, “a look at the money”) 
than others. First to be included in 


this group is Mrs. Elizabeth Arden 
Graham’s .Jew’el’s Reward, the hard- 
luck disqualified winner of the Fla- 
mingo, who is trained by Ivan Parke. 
Now that Mrs. Graham and Parke 
have substituted Eddie Arcaro for 
that impetuous, overeager (but ex- 
cellent) rider Manuel Ycaza, Jewel’s 
Reward has become more of a Derby 
threat than ever. Arcaro, with 18 
Derby appearances, five of them win- 
ning ones, knows the conditions of 
that race as no man in history, and 
if there is any possible way to get 
Jewel’s Reward clear of trouble and 
ultimately down in front, Arcaro 
knows how to do it. His mount, 


making his first .start since the dis- 
puted Flamingo in last Saturday’s 
Wood Memorial at Jamaica, demon- 
strated his gameness in winning, al- 
though the Wood field contained 
nothing of top-ranking ability. 

One of the surprises of this Derby 
—although it wouldn’t have been 
classified in the surprise bracket at all 
a few months ago— could be Nadir, 
who indicates from time to time that 
one of these days he is going to jump 
up and run a whale of a horse race. 
So far this season The Garden State 
winner has been largely a disappoint- 
ment, possibly through no fault of 
conlinued 
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. . . This is thp area of hardest work and gayest play. At the 
top left is one of the four Film Patrol cameramen (16). Below 
him Il7) are the stewards Lincoln Plant, Jack Goode and 
Lewis Finley. Next on the fourth floor (18) is Room 21. a spot 
carved out of the eaves in 1946 to accommodate foreign and 
dome.stic guests requiring or desiring privacy. It can accommo- 
date 100 persons luxuriously, with a veranda overlooking the 


track and a private buffet and bar. Below Room 21 is the Derby 
Lounge (i9i, built 10 years ago by closing off a section of the 
veranda and putting doors at each end. Dining Room B (20), 
immediately below, was the old Circle Bar until 1948. It seats 
400 people and is the only dining room from which the track 
may be seen. The Colonel and his Lady are ensconced in the 
adjoining Dining Room A, which seats 600. Cameramen (21) 
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his own. But Nadir is a son of Nas- 
rullah— a fine recommendation on the 
one hand and a highly unpredictable 
heritage on the other— and you don’t 
know quite what he’s going to do 
from one day to the next. Now', how- 
ev'er, his health appears to have im- 
proved (he has gained 100 pounds) 
and Trainer Moody Jolley expects 
that if Nadir is ever going to show 
his full potential that time is now. 
By way of backing Jolley up Nadir 
ran a fine race behind Tim Tam at 
Keeneland last week, beaten by 


only the Calumet Farm contender. 

Other possible Derby starters are 
showing up at Churchill Downs these 
days with less respectable credentials 
but with eternal hope nonetheless. 
Some of them: 

GONE FISHIN’— a son of Endeavour 
II (who sired Porterhouse), this 
smallish Llangollen Farm colt ran 
the fourth fastest mile ever recorded 
by a S-year-old (1 :34 4 '5) in pinning 
back Silky Sullivan’s ears at Golden 
Gate Fields on April 11. Never hav- 
ing carried real weight before this 
Derby (at Golden Gate he lugged 
only 110 pounds to Silky’s 122), 


Gone Fishin’ often has trouble leav- 
ing the gate, and doesn't much fancy 
off-going. But Trainer Charlie Whit- 
tingham says of him, “He wants to 
run — and he could run eight miles.’’ 

.MA){TiNS RUl.LAH— another Na.s- 
rullah who represents the only line 
of comparison between Silky Sulli- 
van and Tim Tam (he finished five 
lengths behind Silky in the Santa 
Anita Derby, then 10 lengths behind 
Tim Tam in the Florida Derby). 
Mud and slop move this colt way 
up, as evidenced by his easy Experi- 
mental victory on an off track. In 
the Wood Memorial, Martins Rullah 
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line up on the roof. TV Announcers Bryan Field and Fred Capos- 
aela (221 are next to the photo finish cameraman, Art Kuprion 
(23), who is exactly over the finish line. Two TV cameramen 
(25) occupy the highest vantage point at Churchill Downs, 
the roof above the main part of the pre.ss boxes (26), w'hich ac- 
commodate 225 workers. Elevator (28) to press box was built 
in 1951, beside Brownie Leach’s publicity office (29) in honor 


of Buck Weaver, the Loid»ville Times turf waiter who died 
the year it was built. The placing judges (24), below the photo 
finish man, are Ray Hoertz, Charles Triplett and Lawrence 
Lacey. Below the center press box and extending over Dining 
Room A is a well-secluded nook known as Room 20, or the 
Matt Winn Room (27). Admission here is gained by special 
card issued to about 90 carefully selected out-of-city VIPs, . . . 
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came up from last with a Silkyish 
run to finish third, beaten four 
lengths by Jewel's Reward. 

TALENT SHOW— this gelded bay son 
of Olympia (whose sons have no great 
fondness for running the Derby dis- 
tance of a mile and a quarter) was 
beaten only by Tim Tam and Jewel’s 
Reward in the Flamingo, but came 
back to win his last start at Gulf- 
stream. If he can get the distance it 
will be a distinct surprise. 

LINCOLN ROAD— his sire, With 
Pleasure, could run a little and Lin- 
coln Road himself ran a lot in the 
Florida Derby, when, as a 75-to-l 


shot, he at one time led the field by 
six lengths. 

BBLLEAU CHIEF— earned a trip to 
the Derby by beating Lincoln Road a 
neck in the recent Biscayne Bay 
Handicap at Gulfstream. 

Of other hopefuls, such as Bene- 
dicto, Count deBIanc, Noureddin, 
Little Porter, Hillsdale, RelUm S.W., 
Roman Bow, A Dragon Killer, Fla- 
mingo, Coup de Vent, Red Hot Pis- 
tol, Ebony Pearl and Jet’s Alibi, 
there may be one or two who, al- 
though considered more or less un- 
seasoned in terms of a classic distance 
race, will probably give it a try. 


For the fourth consecutive year 
Sports Illustrated has asked a 
representative panel of six experts to 
give us the benefit of their selective 
wisdom. Herewith their choices: 

Bill Lauder, New York Herald 
Tribune: Jewel’s Reward, Tim Tam, 
Silky Sullivan. 

Jimmy Burns, Miami Herald: Tim 
Tam, Silky Sullivan, Lincoln Road. 

Joe Agrella, Chicago Sun-Times: 
Tim Tam, Jewel’s Reward, Nadir. 

Nelson Fisher, San Diego Union: 
Tim Tam, Jewel’s Reward, Silky 
Sullivan. 

confi'niced 
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. . . There is breathing space as the Cnionel and his Lady move 
down toward the $50 windows at this end of the clubhouse, 
where the figures are higher and the lines are shorter. This part 
of the clubhouse extends an eighth of a mile beyond the finish 


line, It was added in Downs Bar fSO) was blocked off the 

third-floor promenade in ’flS. The main clubhouse entrance (31 ) 
ha.s been moved several times as the .stands have been extended. 
It isn't likely to move again. There is no place else to go— 
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Kent Hollingsworth, Lexington 
Leader: Tim Tam, Nadir, Jewel's 
Reward. 

Oscar Otis, Morning Telegraph and 
Daily Raring Form: Tim Tam, Silky 
Sullivan, Jewel’s Reward. 

Judging .strictly on both past per- 
formances and popularity rating, the 
84th Kentucky Derby is scheduled 
to be a showdown between the four 
big names: Tim Tam, Silky Sullivan, 
Jewel’s Reward and Nadir. Narrow- 
ing it down to an even thinner mar- 
gin, the story may well be of hobo 
Silky, the flaming red chestnut, con- 
ceding perhaps a sixteenth of a mile to 
the conservative Calumet gentleman, 
Tim Tam, and then trying to nail him 


in that painfully long Downs stretch. 
Past Derby history is against Silky: 
charts covering the last 44 Derbies 
show that only 11 winners have been 
real come-from-behind horses and 
none of them was as far back as is 
Silky’s custom ( Needles was the trail- 
ingest: 24 lengths while running 16th 
in a IT-horse field up the backstretch ). 
Some 17 winners were front-runners, 
while the remaining 16, although not 
in the lead, were close to the pace. 

But any horse who can (as Silky 
has done) turn in a final quarter in 
less than 23 seconds should be right in 
the middle of it at the finish, Tim 
Tam and Jewel’s Reward notwith- 
standing. “Every once in a while,’’ 
said Preston Burch, longtime trainer 
for Brookmeade Stable, the other 


day, “a colt comes along with no 
overwhelming pedigree who— for no 
apparent reason at all— just runs and 
can keep on running. It’s like once in 
a while an Abe Lincoln comes out of 
the woods.” 

Silky Sullivan may be no Abe Lin- 
coln but he has the leading role in one 
of the most colorful, dramatic and 
meaningful spectacles of sport in the 
U.S. The Kentucky Derby, with its 
special atmosphere of tension and ex- 
citement— a sort of suspense-filled 
pause in the Thoroughbred racing cal- 
endar in which every sports fan can 
feel at home — is the common denom- 
inator which brings together the two- 
bit participant in the office pool and 
the wealthy and experienced owners 
and breeders engaged in racing’s 
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and the over-all plant already is three-eighths of a mile long. 
It leads to the clubhouse parking area (32). Latecomers — some 
Derby fans wait until midafternoon to avoid traffic —hurry 
through the gates. Here and there a dejected early bird, his 


hunches all bad, is going home. But not the Colonel and his 
Lady. They have settled down in a box (beloic) and will be 
there until the last hoofbeat echoes from the stable.? and the set- 
ting sun casts its last glimmering glow through the twin steeples. 



ever-growing billion-dollar industry. 

The race itself, not foremost in 
everyone’s opinion as the test of 
cnampions, has nonetheless — by care- 
ful attachment to tradition and a 
super job of promotion— done more 
toward building public confidence in 
racing than anything this controver- 
sial sport has ever known. The horse 
that wins the Derby must— on the 
first Saturday in May — give more 
than 100,000 “live” fans and maybe 
50 million others glued to their televi- 
sion screens a demonstration of “com- 
bined speed and stamina” which sat- 
isfies that most exacting definition of 
the racetracker. 

It could be one of racing’s greatest 
days. But whoever wins, it will be 
Silky’s Derby. end 



THE LUCKY COLONEL has a friend who has owned the same box in Section F, third- 
floor clubhouse (at the finish line), since 1920. There are 3,427 boxe.s in the clubhouse, 
and 40,200 seats in the plant. Some 60,000 standees always crowd the infield fences. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

BASEBALL GETS 
THE GRADE A SEAL 


Two surprises greeted the arrival of 
major league baseball in California 
last week : an unwontedly cordial San 
Francisco sun and an inipressive turn- 
out by the city’s ruling society — 
without whom there would be no Red 
Cross drive, no opera, no museum, no 
important civic enterprise, no noth- 
ing. These are the merchant princes 
of San Francisco, with their wives 
and kinfolk, the men who run the 


banks and the real estate and the oil 
companies and the stores. Most of the 
people pictured on these two pages 
belong in this category. In a real 
sense, they are San Francisco, and 
several million people living in the 
Bay Area seem to accept the fact 
without resentment. Their presence 
in Seals Stadium underwrites major 
league ball in San Francisco as no 
mayor or other local official could. 



CATERED BOX LUNCHES sustain fashionable Mesdames Emmet Whitaker and J. 
Gordon Knapp of Menlo Park, Mrs. A. T. Cook of Atherton and Mrs. LeBaron BlLss of 
Santa Cruz as they relax in the sun to watch Stoneham’s Giants make their bow. 


BANKER. WAR HERO and HuTvardman Ferdinand Stent, left, peers over the shoul- 
ders of Mrs. William Taylor, Mrs. George Montgomery, his wife, whose brother pub- 
lishes the Chronicle, and Mrs. Kenneth Monteagle whose husband heads symphony. 
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HtSTORY IS MADE AS CALIFORNIA’S FIRST 


GRANDE DAME of the elite is Steam- 
ship Heiress Lurline Mauson Roth, shown 
with Claris-sa Dyer and daughter Bernice. 



PRETTY BLONDE Mfs. Edwin Wilson 
and husband are sports fans in the tra- 
dition of her father, Flyer Frank Fuller. 




strike out error Hii 

I 2345673 9 OHE 



MAJOR LEAGUE PITCH IS DELIVERED BY THE GIANTS’ RUBEN GOMEZ 


SUBURBAN SUPPORT is suppHed the Gianb^ by two attractive young Hills- 
borough matrons. On the left is Mrs. McGuire Moore accompanied by Dr. 
Walter Coulson. On her other .side are Mr. and Mrs. Terrence Malarkey. 



GONDOLIER-HATTED Mrs. Jackson Moffett takes a well-earned rest from 
rounds of charity committee meetings and welfare fund drives to watch 
with Bridge Pro Ray Schweizer as the home team launches a drive or two. 




SPORTS GOODS KING Robert Roos, a top U.S. 
amateur golfer, switches loyalties to introduce his 
eager son and wife Shirley to local big league ball. 



WHITE-SUITED Dick Gump enjoys double dis- 
tinction as bo.ss of his city’s best-known objeln d’art 
store and author of best-selling book on good taste. 



NOB HILL, cradle of local aristocracy, is still home 
to parents of Mrs. Marian Miller Davis, here with 
Movie Star Joseph Gotten and Mrs. Alfred Ducato. 

CONTINUED 



A CHILLY NIGHT replaced the balmy day, 
and a cruel fate gave the Dodgers a 13-1 
victory in the Giants' second game as one 


San Francisco fan huddled disconsolate- 
ly under a blanket and Wes Westrum, 
the ex-catcher who is now bullpen coach. 


protected himself against the unruly ele- 
ments in an unusual but very necessary 
piece of Giant football-type eijuipment. 
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THEN . . . 
FARCE 
IN THE 
COLISEUM 


Photographs by Uichard Meek 

M ajor league baseball’s Los An- 
gelesinaugural was, in most ways, 
an unqualified success. In three days 
167,209 people poured into the vast 
Coliseum to see and be seen ipage23), 
including a record opening-day throng 
of 78,672 on Friday. The sun smiled 
through a haze and the Dodgers won. 
The baseball played, both good and 
bad, was nearly all exciting. But cast- 
ing its dappled shadow over the field 
and the fans and the players, in fact 
threatening to cast a shadow over all 
baseball, was THE THING : a screen 
42 feet high which is supposed to help 
nullify the absurdity of a 250-foot left 
field foul line. Viewed here from the 
chummy vantage point of those fans 
who will sit behind it (they are closer 
to home plate than the left fielder in 
most big league parks), the screen is 
built of woven wire mesh and is sus- 
pended from two poles 140 feet apart, 
resembling nothing quite so much as 
the Brooklyn Bridge. Perhaps this is 
fitting, but it is also a colossal farce. 
Pop flies to the outfield, as this one 
hit in a late inning on opening day 
by a Giant batsman, are in constant 
danger of suddenly becoming home 
runs. In the second game alone there 
were five homers hit over the mon- 
strosity, and if Ruth’s fabulous 60 
dies because of the left field line in 
L.A., the Commissioner of Baseball— 
or maybe the President of the United 
States — should lift a staying hand. 
Conversely, well-hit line drives, which 
might really be home runs or at least 
doubles and conceivably triples in 
other parks, thud into the mesh and 
fall to become singles— or even outs, 
if the batter is foolish enough to test 
the fielder's arm on such a suicidally 
short throw by trying for second. The 



O MAL-EY'S LEFT-FIELD SCREEN MAKES EASY HOMERS OUT OF PIDDLING POP FLIES 


screen would be enough, but the 
screen is not all. Because the great 
stadium rises 79 rows into the sky, 
some 106 feet above street level, 
without an overhanging top, there is 
nothing but a bright glare of white 
shirts and summer dresses facing the 
fielders all day long. Balls streaking 


off the bat are only a blur until they 
rise above the stadium rim and, be- 
fore the season is over, there may be 
as many errors as home runs. Baseball 
may be good for Los Angeles and 
Los Angeles may be good for baseball 
—but both will be better off when 
they get baseball out of the Coliseum. 


CONTINUED 
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CELEBRITIES GALORE, including Edward G. Robinson, Mr. Goldwyn turned up on opening day and at a .special banquet 
and Mrs. Danny Kaye, Nat King Cole, Dinah Shore and Sam earlier to make the O’Malley boys from Brooklyn feel at home. 




capture the freedom of the seas in sportswear by 

VAN HEUSEN* 


The shirts ... in vigorous red, navy. light blue, with sca-goin’ 
signal flag motif. Cool as an ocean spray. The slacks and 
shorts ... in most-wanted salt-white for contrast. And what 


comfort! Sport shirts, S4; swimwear, 54; (both of lightweight 
Kenmill fabrics); Slacks, S6.75; shorts, S5; (of superior duck). 
See Bosiiii's Males Coordinates hv Van Hensen. 


Phillips-Van Heusen Corp,,417 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 16, N.Y, Makers of Van Heosen Shirts • Sport Shirts • Ties ■ Pajar 


- Handkerchiefs ■ Underwear • Swir 
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MADE IN FRANCE 


FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE; RENAULT. INC., 425 PARK AVE., N. Y. 22, N.Y. 




* Renault Dauphine, the fun car 
^ amazing roominess, large trunk 

^'t<y<yyuryviic = up to 43 mpg on regular gas; over 450 coast-to-coast service and parts HQ 

jtcc easiest car in city or country; only 155 inches 

of car to park; conventional American shift 

La. Hi^ouJiX = elegant French styling, inside, outside — all over 

lie, fo^uyicIuLAe, 


pWLOVO/lC p^UyCe, = remarkably inexpensive, S1645 P.O.E., N. Y.* 


Lcl Oj/UUiXll^ (UtA, 




•AND IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


iu.!=RENAULT 







De$igne<i »y 


In Avondale Dublin. McCall Pattern No. 4S07. Avondale Cottons are guaranteed i 


represented. 


It for any reason you are not satisfied, we will replace fabric or refurid purchase price. Avondale Mills, Comer Building, Birmingham, Alabama. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


First Bounces 

rpo one small, grim group of fact- 
minrled fans it matters little who 
tosses out the first ball at the start 
of the baseball season; what really 
matters is who tosses out the first 
ballplayer. 

For those whose main interest is in 
the umpire’s thumb, we are happy 
to report that the four-man team of 
judges headed by Umpire Frank Das- 
coli, last year’s leading bouncers, got 
off to a fine start by throwing two 
ballplayers (Alvin Dark and Herm 
Wehmeier) and one manager (Fred 
Hutchinson) out of games in the 
first week of National League play. 
Among competing umpires elsewhere : 
no bounces yet. 

Holds and Handshakes 

rpHE phonographic recording of the 
A Soviet national anthem, Hymn of 
the Soviet Union, was played over 
the public address system at the 
wrong speed and came out sounding 
rather like a lilting Irish jig, but 
the odd rendering had no visible ef- 
fect on the Russian wrestlers, who 
were in New York last week for 
their farewell match with the Amer- 
icans. And Russian Ambassador Mi- 
khail A. Menshikov, who attended 
wth his wife, and members of the 
Soviet delegation to the U.N. also 
kept their musical composure and 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

They were part of the biggest 
crowd— 1,400— ever to gather in the 
gymnasium of the New York Athlet- 
ic Club, where in the past a crowd of 
100 wrestling fans was considered 
good. Many who came chiefly be- 
cause of curiosity about live Rus- 
sians were caught by the interest of 
the sport itself and were surprised 
to find that international freestyle 


wrestling can be exciting to watch. 

The Soviet team won its last series 
of matches as it had won in Oklahoma 
(SI, April 21). The over-all totals for 
the visit were 23 Russian victories, 
three losses and six draws. With com- 
petition out of the way, the Russians 
turned to sightseeing and last-minute 
shopping in Manhattan. Their choice 
of capitalist consumer goods might 
seem odd to most Americans: many 
of them stocked up on medicines. 
They bought liquids, pills and pow- 


ders, antibiotics and patent medi- 
cines. One man described his father- 
in-law’s symptoms to an American 
acquaintance and then asked what 
sort of medication he should buy to 
effect a cure. 

By the time the wrestlers were 
ready to board their Russia-bound 
plane, something like a spring mi- 
gration between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. was well under way. In 
Moscow, a 23-year-old Texan named 
conlinued 



“To sleep: perchance to dream. . . 
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Van CJiburn had just won an interna- 
tional competition for young pianists 
and Russian cheers for his playing. In 
New York, Russia’s Moiseyev dance 
company, whose artists are as per- 
fectly conditioned as athletes, was 
playing to sold-out houses. Russian 
weight lifters were preparing to set 
out for the United States to compete 
in New York and Chicago, and Amer- 
ican basketball players, both men 
and women, were getting set to fly to 
the Soviet Union. On a people-to- 
people basis, Russians and American? 
were getting along fine. 

There hadn’t been such an ex- 
change of handshakes and good will 
since the troops of General Courtney 
Hodges met the troops of Marshal 
Ivan Koneff on the Elbe just 13 
springs ago. 

The Name Is East Indian 

Ti 7HILE there is enough excitement 
W already bubbling up about this 
year’s Kentucky Derby (see page 8), 
we would just like to tell you that, 
true to tradition, Churchill Downs is 
planning to run another one in 1959. 
While the chances of telling you who 
is going to win that one are about 
7,000 to 1 at the present time, we 
would like to give you the name of a 
little horse to keep your eyes on in 
the 12 months ahead. 

The name is East Indian, the first 


They Said It 


son of Native Dancer ever to get to 
the race track. He came out last Sat- 
urday at Jamaica, six years to the day 
exactly, as Native Dancer did. Nat- 
urally, when race followers saw his 
name on the program they crowded 
to the paddock for a look. He is a rich 
bay, with almond eyes and a quiet 
manner, and he runs in the white and 
blue of Circle M Farm. One man 
standing in the paddock said, “You 
know with horses it’s different than 
with people. The great Thorough- 
breds always seem to produce fine 
sons. The breeding is the thing. Some- 
how I think that’s the reason why 
there is so little juvenile delinquency 
among horses.’’ 

East Indian’s first race was at five 
furlongs, just as Native Dancer’s had 
been. He carried the same weight as 
did the Dancer, 118 pounds. And 
while East Indian won by only two 
and one-quarter lengths as against 
Native Dancer’s four and one-half, 
he was only | of a second behind his 
father’s time. Eric Guerin, the little 
veteran who also rode Native Danc- 
er, rode East Indian. 

“He runs just like his daddy,” said 
Guerin later. “Nice and low to the 
ground. He’s playful and alert. Rid- 
ing him is just like sitting in a rocking 
chair. I never had to hit him. He just 
did the work by himself. It’s the big- 
gest thrill I’ve had since his daddy 
retired.” 


On Deposit at Frankfort 

K entucky Derby bettors are the 
most frivolous improvers of the 
breed on earth,” says Dean Eagle, 
sports editor of the Louisville Times. 
This is not just a frivolous generality 
spouted over a julep or two, for Mr. 
Eagle, a curious man, has studied 
the habits of Derby plungers, who, 
through ignorance, negligence or nos- 
talgia, preserve or discard scores of 
redeemable Derby pari-mutuel tick- 
ets every year. 

A close check has been kept on un- 
cashed Derby tickets since 1933, when 
they were made reportable to the 
state by law, and since that time a 
million dollars' worth have not been 
turned in. This indicates, according 
to Mr. Eagle’s figures, that the Derby 
bettor is six and a half times as be- 
mused or sentimental as the average 
racing fan. If the uncashed Derby 
ticket rate of $4 per thousand were 
applied to the nation at large, unre- 
deemed bets would amount to $9 mil- 
lion annually, Mr. Eagle adds with 
wonder. 

Kentucky law requires that money 
from uncashed tickets be turned over 
to the state after two years. Churchill 
Downs holds the records, however, 
and upon presentation of a ticket 
gives the bettor an order to the State 
Treasurer at Frankfort. Tickets more 
than a year old are rarely presented, 
but track officials are occasionally 
called upon to check a stack of tickets 
to help settle an estate. 

The most valuable ticket on the 
books is a $50 win ticket on Assault, 
the 1946 Derby winner, which is worth 
$460. The least valuable is a $1 show 
ticket on Bimelech, at $1.20 (Church- 
ill Downs sold $1 tickets in 1940). 

An evidence of souvenir hunters is 
the large number of uncashed tickets 
on Citation, the first million-dollar 
winner. Two hundred sixty-four $2 
tickets on Old Cy have never been re- 
deemed; nor have 42 $5 tickets, seven 
$10 tickets and four $50 tickets. The 
complexities of field betting account 
for Count Turf’s being the Derby win- 
ner with the most unclaimed money 
—$5,535 is still outstanding on him. 
Count Turf ran as part of a field along 
with Phil D., Pur Sang, King Clover 


JIMMY STEED, longtime caddie (and frequent club selector) for Sammy 
Snead, as misquoted at the Greensboro (N.C.) Open: "When he’s rigid, no- 
body can beat that man.” Caddie Steed’s correction: "When I’m right, 
nobody can beat that man.” 

MERiYAN TSALKALAMANiDZE, visiUnQ Russiau wrcstler, when asked how 
to pronounce his surname: "Just say it the way it’s spelled.” - 

BILLY CONN, former lighf-hearyweight champion, on the best challenger 
for Heavyweight Champion Floyd Patterson: "Throw 20 names in a hat, 
and pick anybody. They’re all the same— they ain’t any good.” 

COLUMNIST RED SMITH On the Los Augcles Coliseum’s short left field 
and its effect on baseball: "These performers dress like ball players, look 
like hall players, wolf sirloins and pinch waitresses like ball players, but 
that story about Walter O’Malley bringing big league ball to Southern Cal- 
ifornia is pure fiction, the greatest hoax since Orson Welles’ Martians.” 
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and Fighting Back in 1951. Many 
bettors who wagered on these horses 
undoubtedly did not realize that they 
could cash their tickets on Count Turf. 

Not so easily explained is the 
1946 Derby, says Mr. Eagle. A tidy 
$4,947.60 is still out on Assault. As- 
sault was not in the field nor was he 
part of an entry. Bold Venture, As- 
sault’s sire, won in 19.36, but his 
backers were not so eager for expen- 
sive mementos. Not a single win tick- 
et is unaccounted for on Bold Venture, 
although $354.90 worth of other tick- 
ets on him remain uncashed. Iron 
Liege, the 1957 winner, is third in un- 
cashed tickets, with $3,999.70 still 
unpaid. And Broker’s Tip, who won 
from Head Play in a riotous stretch 
duel in 1933, has the least money out, 
a piddling $237.70. 

The only certain way to obtain a 
souvenir ticket on a Derby winner is 
to bet ev’ery mount in the race. Mr. 
Eagle has done some furious calcu- 
lating here and discovered that a fiat 
$2 wager on every Derby starter since 
pari-mutuels were established in 1903 
would have netted a profit of $68.58 
on an investment of $994. A $2 bet, 
on the other hand, on every favorite 
in that period would have netted only 
$8.64 and the privilege of hearing My 
Old Kentucky Home played 55 times. 

New Business 

W HEN I POUNDED the Animal In- 
surance Company of America 
last July,” says New Yorker Milton 
Weiss, a fast -talking insurance broker 
with 27 years’ experience behind him 
and enough imagination for a dozen 
men, ‘‘everyone said I’d gone to the 



dogs. Sometimes I wondered myself. 
But let’s face it. Dogs are valuable 
property. Nobody thinks twice about 
in.suring an automobile. Why not 
dogs? 

“Forget the purchase price and 
just consider the costs of food, medi- 


cal attention, maintenance and train- 
ing. Then take an animal that’s win- 
ning money on the show circuits or 
bringing it in at field trials or stud. 
So he dies. Even if the owner isn’t out 
an income, he’s out burial fees, his 
original investment and the cost of 
replacing a friend. 

■‘With the big money earners, it’s 
even worse,” says Weiss. “Take this 
hot-shot miniature poodle that died 
a few years ago at the peak of a theat- 
rical career any movie star would 
envy. His death was front-page news. 
In one year that poodle had racked 
up $11,000 in stud fees, not to men- 
tion a staggering income from fash- 
ion modeling, TV and public appear- 
ances. His owner lost more than 
man’s best friend. He lost the best 
business asset he’d ever had. What 
could he do about it? Nothing. 

“The Animal Insurance Company 
of America has changed all that,” 
Weiss says with pride. “Dogs are big 
business in this country, so insurance 
makes sense. Nine months ago I 
started with an insurance ceiling of 
$5,000. Now I’ve raised it to $13,000 
and dropped the medical examination 
requirements on dogs insured for $500 
or less. All the owner has to do is es- 
tablish the value of his dog, either by 
bill of sale, stud earnings, show win- 
nings or in any number of ways. For 


$8 per $100 he gets complete cover- 
age. It’s just like life insurance on 
people. We cover any dog from six 
months to nine years which dies by 
any cause but poisoning. Poisoning’s 
too complicated, so we don’t cover 
that. 

“Most important,” says Weiss, 
“we’ve already established ourselves 
as an outfit that pays o'ff fast and 
fair. Take this German shepherd that 
was hit by a car this winter. His own- 
er only took out the policy two days 
before the accident, but we paid the 
claim right away. That even made 
the New York Times.” 

To avoid confusion among clients, 
the Animal Insurance Company of 
America provides handy nose-print 
kits to all prospective insurance ap- 
plicants. Packaged in a cellophane 
container, the kit contains a pad sat- 
urated with harmless dye which is ap- 
plied to the dog’s nose. The dog then 
puts his nose print on the application, 
a means of identification, according 
to Weiss, which is as distinctive and 
foolproof as the human fingerprint. 

“The prospects are great,” beams 
Weiss, “because any dog worth own- 
ing is worth in.suring. As a matter of 
fact, that’s true of all pets. Right 
now I’m working on a big program 
for cats.” 

continued 
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An Unusual Customer 

O N April 13 Joie Ray, a steelwork- 
er and gladiolus fancier, celebrat- 
ed his 64th birthday by running a 
mile at the University of Illinois. 

“I’m stiff as a board,” said Joie 
afterward. “I guess I got going too 
fast.” Fast indeed, Joie’s time was a 
sprightly 5:52. 

The mile run is an annual birthday 
event for Joie. It began three years 
ago when Dr. Thomas Cureton, head 
of the physical fitness laboratory at 
Illinois, was scouting around for an 
elderly former track star to test in a 
continuing study of the cardiovascu- 
lar systems of athletes. His search 
ended when he found Chesty Joie, an 
eight-time National AAU mile cham- 
pion and three-time Olympian who 
had tied the indoor mile record of 
4:12 in 1925. 

The morning of Joie’s 61st birth- 
day, he finished his eight-hour trick 
at the Gary (Ind.) plant of U.S. Steel 
and went to bed. Twenty minutes 
later, Cureton was at the door to take 
him to the university. “I found the 
functional condition of his heart bet- 
ter than normal,” Cureton recalled 
the other day. “His muscles had a 
very unusual tone for a man of his 
age. He’s an unusual customer.” 

Joie did not run a complete mile 
that day, for Dr. Cureton had put 
him through 128 tests, and Joie was 
plumb tuckered out. On his 62nd 
birthday Joie, who had trained for 
three months on a punching bag and 
cut down on fried foods, ran the mile 
in 6:23.4. On his 63rd birthday, de- 
spite a dislocated cuboid bone in his 
left foot, he ran it in 6:26. 

Before this year’s race, Cureton 
examined Joie and was pleasantly 
surprised. “Joie has a bigger stroke to 
his heart than most people,” said 
Cureton. “His pulse wave is a long 
stroke and showed up decidedly bet- 
ter this year than in the past three.” 
Cureton found that the height of 
Joie’s T-wave, which he says tends to 
decrease with age and in sedentary 
men of Joie’s years sometimes reaches 
a high of only two millimeters, was 
seven and one-half millimeters. In 
1957 it was only four millimeters. 

“He just took it in stride,” mar- 
veled Cureton after the race. “He 
wasn’t even gasping. Joie works hard 


ES 

at the mill, he works outside in his 
garden and this helps him keep his 
muscle tone. Joie proves that more, 
not less, exercise is the answer to good 
health for a lot of aging people.” 

Said juvenescent Joie; “Next year 
I’m going to do the mile under five 
minutes. I’m going to take off 10 
pounds and train a little better. I 
haven’t felt better in years— except 
for these sore calves.” 

A Round in 78 

'^Ou’re an experienced caddie and 
-I- you’ve heard a lot of stories, so 
it doesn’t surprise you too much when 
this Easterner you’ve never seen be- 
fore joins the foursome with three of 
your regulars one day and tells you, 
when you ask him about his game, “I 
never take more than 78 strokes.” 

Well, the caddie who passes on this 
story to us sees his new friend bogey 
the 1st hole, double-bogey the 2nd, 
goof to an adding-machine figure on 
the 3rd (a water hole) and struggle 
across the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th and 11th like a combination of 
the early Lewis and Clark boys and 
Wrong Way Corrigan. So at the 12th 
the caddie says, “Excuse me, sir, but 
you’ll be 78 going off the tee.” 

And the thing our caddie will never 
forget is the fellow’s answer, smooth 
as you please: “Ah, thank you, cad- 
die. You can slip the driver in the 
bag, and I’ll see you at the club- 
house. It’s just a personal rule— nev- 
er take more than 78.” 



Golf au Gourmet 

Deep though his divots, 
Pierre never ruffles; 

He finds relaxation 
And, often, some truffles. 
—A. R. Fontenot 


The Fourth Voice 

■pAHTLY, it must be confessed, be- 

cause we enjoy having our voice 
recognized as basso profundo but also 
because we think they are wort’n 
repeating, this magazine makes no 
bones about calling attention to some 
words concerning us that were spoken 
by the Rev. Frederick B. Speakman, 
pastor of Pittsburgh’s Third Presby- 
terian Church. More or less ad-libbed 
at a college get-together last winter, 
these words have since become a kind 
of gospel in the University of Pitts- 
burgh athletic department. 

Parson Speakman began by con- 
fessing his own early indignation at 
a prayer that fairly reeked of the 
locker room. “My hackles went up 
from the start,” he said, “at hear- 
ing God addressed as Coach.” Yet, 
said the burly reverend, who admits 
to being a “compulsive” Pirate fan, 
by the time “the amen came to this 
extraordinary recital of sweat-shirt 
and Charley-horse piety,” he him- 
self had undergone a change of heart. 
“Literarily it was ridiculous. Litur- 
gically it was absurd. Yet it made 
living sense to those who heard it. 
A kind of sense I had missed for the 
moment because I had forgotten 
what we all too often only dimly 
sense: the deep instinctive analogy 
between most any great athletic 
event and life itself. There are truths 
about us and life and the living of 
it at which our minds blunder and 
fumble but which become unmistak- 
ably plain when we put them in terms 
of some great game. It is no accident 
that the masters of human speech 
from St. Paul to Winston Churchill 
have carved incomparable phrases 
from the games of their day. For dis- 
ciplined participation in, or even in- 
telligent attention to, a great com- 
petitive sport can be a short course 
in life itself." 

What people have enjoyed and 
found meaningful from earliest times, 
concluded Parson Speakman (and 
here we take our bow), “remains so 
appealing in the harried, hectic twen- 
tieth century that Life, Time and 
Fortune magazines decided they 
couldn’t do justice to it just in pass- 
ing, that they must have Sports Il- 
lustrated singing bass in their jour- 
nalistic quartet.” 
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JAMES D 


NORRIS 
HANGS UP 
HIS GLOVES 


THIS FAMILIAR FACE ON THE TV SCREEN NOW FADES OUT AS NORRIS QUITS THE IBC 



N othing but TRotrBLK has boon 
tlie fate of the Internationa! 
Boxing Club (James D. Norris, presi- 
dent > for the past year. So now you 
have seen that picture on your TV' 
screen, and heard that title called 
from the ring, for the last time. It’s 
'I'ruman K. Gibson. Tr., president, from 
here on out. 

Since September, when he was 
stricken with a lieart attack after a 
shrill bargaining session with Sugar 
Ray Robinson, there has been good 
reason to expect that Jim Norris 
would resign his command, once his 
affairs were in order. They are now 
perhaps more disorderly than ever, 
but last week Norris resigned anyhow. 

Pressures no cardiac patient should 
ask himself to withstand have been 
building up. 



TRUMAN GIBSON JR. ASSUMES NEW ROLE 


A Supreme Court hearing which 
may end in the dissolution of the 
Norris empire is ponding. 

Norris’ No. 1 matclimaker, Billy 
Brown, and IRC records were sub- 
poenaed for examination hy a New 
York grand jury which is investigat- 
ing boxing. Norris has stayed out of 
range of the grand jury’s subpoena 
power. His successor, Gibson, has been 
concerned mainly with IBC affairs 
outside New York, hence would liave 
less to tell the grand jury. 

The heavyweight situation has dis- 
integrated. The myth that justice re- 
quired Eddie Machen to fight Cham- 
pion Floyd Patterson, whicli would 
have called for capitulation by Patter- 
son’s manager, Cu.s D’Amato, was ex- 
posed by none other than Machen in 
a lusterless draw with Zora Folley a 
couple of weeks ago. 

Representative F. Edward Hebert 
of Louisiana has been accusing the 
IBC on the door of Congress, crying 
that a fighter’s only hope of success 
today is to go "the International Box- 
ing Club way — the shakedown way.’’ 
There was a quick denial from Gib- 
son. along with a deft thrust at Loui- 
siana’s segregation law. The light- 
weight title fight between Joe Brown, 
Negro champion, and Ralph Dupas, 
white challenger, was forced out of 
New Orleans to Houston, Gibson 
pointed out, though both are New 
Orleans men. 

An anonymous manager and Cus 
D’Amato. who is never anonymous, 
were polled on Stillman’s Stoop. 


“He wanted to get out l>ofore the 
going got rough,” said the member of 
Managers .Vnonymous. “He’s always 
had a heart disease. Now, all of a sud- 
den his heart. Why didn’t he quit 
when he went to the ho.spital? That 
would have been a good time. Things 
must be percolating, getting too damn 
hot. So he sets up Truman; the same 
thing.” 

“So long as tliey control television 
boxing,” D’Amato announced, “they 
control boxing. So long a.s there’s no 
competition, it’s the same IBC. So 
unless the situation changes to permit 
competition Patterson won't fight for 
the IBC." 

Gibson, a University of Chicago 
law school graduate, where he was a 
participant in football and track, is 
a suavely poised executive who, with 
Joe Louis, helped organize the IBC 
for Norris in 1949. Gibson is a splendid 
choice for the job. For a time he was 
income tax consultant to Joe Louis 
Enterprises and thus is accustomed to 
dealing with the more insoluble prob- 
lems of our time. 

Gibson may feel, like Winston 
Churchill, that he did not become 
Norris’ prime minister to jireside 
over the dissolution of an empire, but 
even Gibson recognizes that this may 
be liis fate. He is a lawyer, an astute 
man, and he preserves a certain bal- 
ance in his view of the world. 

“We are continuing under our pres- 
ent setup,” Gib.son said, “until the 
Supreme Court makes a ruling.” 

That seems to be the crux of it. 
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THE CORMORANT OF 
» FRANKIE LAINE 


At Las Vegas this week Defending Champion Gene Littler 
will be out to catch some more fish for his sponsor 


rrwiiKC is an old and skillful sport 
JL called cormorant fishing which 
the Japanese have been practicing 
for centuries. The cormorant trainer 
fastens a ring snugly around the neck 
of the bird and dispatches it to scoop 
from the sea, and bring back whole, 
any fish it can locate. The cormorant 
never swallows the catch. The ring 
sees to that. The bird merely takes 
whatever scraps the trainer volun- 
teers. 

Singer Frankie Laine has, in a 
sense, a cormorant working for him 
at the annual Tournament of Cham- 
pions at Las Vegas. For the past three 
years, Laine has bought Golfer Gene 
Littler in the extracurricular Calcut- 
ta pool, and each time Gene has re- 
turned faithfully with the "fish”— a 
haul worth $237,663. 

Though Littler, like the cormorant, 
can’t help himself to any of the Cal- 
cutta catch, he has been rewarded by 
Laine with a total of $25,000 in cash, 
plus a new Thunderbird. This is in 
addition to the .$10,000 first prize he 
has taken from the tournament each 
year. 

This week Laine plans to send Lit- 
tler forth again at Las Vegas, which 
hosts the world’s most exclusive golf 
event. Participation is limited to 
winners of PGA-sponsored tourna- 
ments during the previous 12 months 
and to the Las Vegas defending cham- 
pion. 

Perhaps half the gallery doesn’t 
know a par from a 10 the hard way. 
They are truants from the gaming 
rooms who are lured into the sun by 
the prospect of action. They’ll bet on 
anything. The seventh hole, for in- 


stance, is a 221-yard par 3 whose 
green is partly blocked by a half- 
moon of water. Standard odds are 
2 to 1 that the tee shot doesn’t make 
the green. One will get you four that 
the ball lands in the water. A price of 
6 to 5 was once posted that club- 
busting Tommy Bolt wouldn’t finish 
a certain round with the regulation 
14 clubs in his bag. Tommy surpris- 
ingly did. (The next day he finished 
with only 12.) 


The side bets, however, are still in- 
cidental to the kibitzers’ interest in 
the Calcutta pool. Each time a play- 
er raises his club, he is swinging for 
two people— himself and the guy who 
buys him in the Calcutta, which last 
year amounted to the staggering sum 
of $265,650. 

A Calcutta pool is essentially an 
auction at which each golfer entered 
in the tournament is sold to the high- 
est bidder. At Las Vegas 10% is re- 
moved from the pool for the Damon 
Runyon Cancer Fund and the rest of 
the money is distributed on the basis 
of order-of-finish, with 40% going to 
the person buying the winner. The 


NEW FIELD, PAST PRICES 


BILLY CASPER 
DUTCH HARRIS' 
TOMMY BOLT 
BILLY MAXWEL 


GAR 


< DICKINSON 


AL BESSELINK 
ED OLIVER 
FRAN K STRANAHAN 
WALTER BURKEMO 
GEORGE BAYER 
ROBERTO DE VINCENZO 
PAUL HARNEY 
LIONEL HEBERT 
KOWI E JOH NSON 
BILL JOHNSTON 
STAN LEONARD 


Twenty-two champions are entered in the 1958 tournament, eight 
of them for the fir.st time. The best Calcutta prices of previous 
competitors are shown here. Sam Snead, who was bought for a rec- 
ord $20,000 in 1954, withdrew from the competition this year. 
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LAiNE AND LiTTLER proudly display golden golf balls in Gene Littler Room of 
Frankie's Beverly Hills home. The cabinet holds other mementos of Gene’s victories. 


balance is divided up among the next 
six places. 

In the last three tournaments the 
winner has been Littler, purchased in 
the Calcutta each time by Laine, who 
has collected, respectively, $72,900, 
$69,120 and $95,643. Seats are dis- 
tinctly at a premium in Las Vegas on 
Calcutta auction night. The golfers 
are put on the block in the nightclub 
of the Desert Inn, which sponsors 
the tournament. Ordinarily, most of 
the bidding is^ done by recognized 
plungers on the Las Vegas strip, but 
occasionally strange money shows. 
Frankie Laine’s for example. 

At the time in 1955 that Frankie 
received an invitation to help sell 
golfers at the tournament Calcutta, 
he was puzzled. 

“I’m a Sunday hacker who shoots 
95, not counting the misses,” he says. 
“I didn't know a Calcutta pool from 
a Bombay duck. When I got to ’Ve- 
gas, someone explained it was an auc- 
tion. My wife. Nan, said to me, 
'Sounds like fun, honey Let's buy 


Gene Littler. I saw his wife’s picture 
in the paper this morning.’ ” 

It was Mrs. Laine’s impression that 
golfers sold for $200 or $300. 

“Littler didn’t seem like a bad 
idea,” Frankie reasoned. “Hewas reg- 
istered out of Palm Springs. I figured 
he must know something about play- 
ing in the desert.” 

fWhat Laine didn’t know was that 
Littler, while representing the Thun- 
derbird Country Club in Palm 
Springs, rarely played there.) 

The opening bid on Littler at the 
Calcutta was $10,000, tendered by a 
local roller named Morris Kleinman, 
at whose table Laine was a guest. 
Frankie stood up and, in strangled 
tones, bid $10,500. His friends were 
stricken dumb. One whispered, “We’d 
better send for some cold compresses. 
Frankie’s Hipped.” 

Laine isn’t famous in Hollywood 
for his extravagance. He remembers, 
perhaps too vividly, the times in Chi- 
cago when his Sicilian immigrant fa- 
ther brought home $25 a week from 


his barber shop to support a wife and 
seven children. That, of course, was 
before the day of the $2 haircut. 

Kleinman raised his bid on Littler 
to $11,000, and Frankie, now en- 
tering into the spirit of the evening, 
quickly countered wit h $11 ,500. Laine 
recalls, “Kleinman laughed and said 
to me, ‘You’re bluffing, you dago.’ I 
answered, ‘Don’t stop me now, Mor- 
rie. Tm hot.’ ” 

After Kleinman went to $12,000, 
a third party popped into the picture 
and bid $T2,500, whereupon Laine 
chirped, “$13,000!” The gavel came 
down. “Sold,” said the auctioneer. 

“When the excitement was over,” 
says Frankie, “and I sat there writing 
my check, I began to realize what had 
happened. I said to myself, ‘What 
have I done! I’ve never gambled in 
my life, except for five bucks on a 
horse!’ ” 

When Laine, visibly shaken, walked 
out of the room, he met his wife. “She 
flashed a big smile when I told her I 
had bought Littler,” he says. “Then 
she asked, ‘How much?’ I answered, 
‘Thirteen thou.’ She almost fainted.” 

By the end of the third round, Lit- 
tler had streaked to a 10-stroke lead 
over the field. “A guy walked up to 
me the morning of the final round,” 
says Laine, “and offered to buy Gene 
for $70,000 cash. He was willing to 
take the gamble, just to win $2,900. 
Not knowing what I was doing, I 
turned him down. Little did I realize 
that a pro golfer could go sour and 
easily blow 11 strokes. In fact, on the 
third round — I discovered afterward 
—Mike Souchak blew to a 79 while 
Littler took a 68.” 

Gene, however, didn’t falter on the 
last round, but fattened his lead, in- 
stead, to win the tournament by 13 
strokes with an 8-under-par 280, a 
Las Vegas record. 

As a result of this runaway, the 
price on Littler went up the follow- 
ing year. Laine bought him for $16,- 
500. Superstitious, like many enter- 
tainers, Frankie reconstructed every 
move he had made the previous year, 
even to his exact moment of retire- 
ment at 2:40 a.m., after reading 
Chapter 7 from The Power of Positive 
Thinking, entitled, “Expect the Best 
and Get It.” 

As Littler walked to the first tee 
the following afternoon, Frankie re- 
peated his admonition of the year 
before, "Each time you bring down 
that club, son, say to yourself, 'I be- 
lieve’ ” (from the Laine record of the 
continued on page 59 
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The Feudal Trout 


T hr sun was rising over the Alps to the south- 
east as we started down the Salzburg Auto- 
bahn from Munich. It was a warm July morning, 
and a thin veil of mist partially hid the mountain 
peaks. The mist was a good sign, for it meant that 
there would be no foehn— that strange, enervat- 
ing wind from the Sahara which spills over the 
northern slopes of the Alps and drives the natives 
to drink — and sometimes to murder. 

Our fishing tackle was piled in the back seat of 
the Volkswagen which my host drove. Dressed in 
a short, loose-fitting, Bavarian jacket with large 
bone buttons and wearing a pointed Tyrolean hat, 
he looked as though he had seldom been off the 
farm. In fact, however, he was a widely traveled 
fisherman and had waded up the trout streams of 
more than one continent. 

“You’ll not find our fishing like that of Canada or 
Oregon,” he told me. “We use Volkswagens instead 
of pack horses and we don’t go in for tents, camp- 
fires and balsam beds. Our trout are seldom over 
five pounds, but they're always good for a fight. 
After all,” he added, “there's no such thing as a 
second-class trout.” 

An hour south of Munich we turned up into the 
mountains to the south. A few minutes later we 
drew up at the foot of a narrow stone bridge lead- 
ing across a dried-up moat to the gate of a small 
14th-century castle. In one corner of the high stone 
wall which encircled it rose a sturdy, square tower 
looking out across blue pine forests and brilliant 
green mountain meadows. At the foot of the tower 
ran a broad mountain stream. 

A heavy-set Bavarian with a spectacular black 
beard was waiting for us in the castle's gateway. 
He was wearing a green, scarlet-trimmed uni- 
form of a game warden. Cocked at an angle on his 
head was his green mountaineer’s hat, the brim of 
which was turned down rakishly on one side so 
that it hid half his face. From the brim a long 
chamois brush curved gracefully over his shoulder. 
He came forward, raised his hat and swept it al- 
most to his feet as he bowed and greeted us with 
the traditional fisherman’s salute: “Petri Heil!” 
We doffed our hats and repeated the greeting. 

coiiCtnued 


of Bavaria 

Alpine trouting is an ageless ritual 
set among castles and crags that 
have shadowed centuries of anglers 

by CHARLES W. THAYER 



ANGLING AL THOR Charles Thayer casts in a 
quiet pool beneath the steeple of Perlenstein Castte. 


PRIME TROUT WA'fKK of the Schellenherger Ache is 
a lovely sight for resting strollers (is well as ardent fishermen. 
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Arrow’s light-hearted SPRING COLLECTION 

gives you Arrow fashion . . . Arrow comfort 

The moral in the scene above is simply this: always iiisist on the 
Arrow label. 

It’s your guarantee of fashion, comfort, value — in bountiful 
measure. Arrow Sport Shirts are expertly tailored by the makers 
of Arrow Shirts . . . preferred five to one throughout America. 

Dress right . . . you can’t afford not to. 


•ARROWS 

CLUETT, PEABODY 6 CO JMC. 
U.S.A. 




Look for the Arrow label and get these Arrow Sport Shirt extras 


Unexcelled comfort fend smart 
appearance) with collar closed. 
Color-fast fabrics. “Sanforized” 
label means permanent fit. 


Exclusive Arofold convertible 
collar. No neckband to show 
when worn open. Always neat 
. . . always fashion-right. 


So easy to iron. This Arafold 
collar has fold-line built in. 
Just iron it flat, then flip it 
over into position. 


Patterns perfectly matched at 
pocket and collar. Everything 
is casual about an Arrow except 
the way we make it. 




BAVARIAN BURGHER Mikhail Rumml and Frau AMERICAN AMBASSADOR David Bruce skillfully 
Rumml caul for SeesnihWng off ancient Si. Bartholomd inn. nets trout from quiet waters of the Berchtcsgadener Ache. 
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BAVARIAN TROUT eontinued 

Then, standing rigidly at attention, 
his hat pressed to his side, he reported 
as a soldier might to his commanding 
officer: 

“Yesterday's high water subsided 
during the night. The river is normal 
and the water is clear— almost too 
clear. The trout have been rising since 
dawn. It is recommended to fish the 
upper river this morning and the cas- 
tle stretch later in the day.” 

My host tipped his hat again in 
acknowledgment ind led the way 
through the castle courtyard, up a 
wide ceremonial staircase, along a 
vaulted gallery and into what had 
once been the castle’s great hall. 
Though it had been uninhabited for 
several generations, its gaily painted 
baroque ceilings and the polished 20- 
inch planks on the floor were dry and 
sound. He led me to a window looking 
out across the sunlit meadows where 
brown-and-white spotted cows were 
grazing. In the background the slen- 
der spire of a \dllage church rose like 
a needle point against the dark pine 
forest beyond. 

“Perhaps you’d like to take a look 
at our brutes first,” he said and point- 
ed down to the river flowing under 
the walls. A dam just below the castle 
formed a large, quiet millpond, and in 
its clear water we could easily see a 
score of huge fish swimming languid- 
ly 40 feet below us. At first I thought 
they must be some form of big carp 
one often finds in the moats of Ba- 
varian castles. But then one rose to 
snatch at a passing insect, and I spot- 
ted the adipose fin of the trout family. 

“Rainbows,” my host explained. 
“My grandfather brought them from 
America 70 years ago. After lunch 
we'll see if they're any more obliging 
toward their compatriots than they 
are to us Germans.” 

Behind me the warden chuckled 
grimly. 

“They won’t rise to anyone’s fly,” 
he muttered. 

We returned to the courtyard, 
pulled on our waders and walked 
down to the water through a low pos- 
tern gate. 

Above the castle the river wound 
between thick walls of alder and wil- 
low. Wading through the compara- 
tively shallow water we soon came on 
a pool where several big brook trout 
were feeding. Well-fed and fat, they 
were not too keen for our flies, but 
after a little experimenting we found 
the kind they liked, and soon we 


were both busily wrestling with angry 
trout leaping, diving and streaking 
through the clear water. Within an 
hour, 20 of them were thrashing about 
in the water of the metal creel which 
the warden carried as he stalked along 
behind us. “Don’t think the big ones 
under the castle are as easy to hook,” 
he warned me. 

Farther upstream we came to a 
rocky ravine through which the wa- 
ter tumbled noisily over giant boul- 
ders. Here in the deeper pools we spot- 
ted several long, silvery grayling — the 
cunningest of all the trout family. 
For them only the most perfect dry 
cast had any effect. And if once they 
rose to a fly and rejected it you could 
be sure they’d never take it again, no 
matter how often or how well you 
served it. But if one struck, you could 
also be sure of a first-rate fight, for 
the grayling is the gamest of all trout 
in Bavarian waters, It is also the rar- 
est, for it is exceedingly sensitive to 
handling and can neither be trans- 
ported nor raised in hatcheries. 

AN ABANDONED CHALET 

The hot July sun and the heavy go- 
ing through the rocky river were be- 
ginning to wear us down when we 
rounded a bend in the river and all at 
once found ourselves in front of a lit- 
tle mountain chalet standing on a 
grassy knoll surrounded by forest. 
Curious, we clambered up the bank 
and rested in the shade of its wide 
eaves. Its window.s were shuttered 
now, but even in its abandoned state, 
sitting snugly in the forest clearing 
under its low spreading roof, it had a 
warm, hospitable air about it. 

We sat down on the front step, lit 
cigarets and looked out across the 
stream to a wide meadow beyond and 
the forest beyond it. In the distance, 
the snow-covered peaks of the Austri- 
an and Bavarian Alps glittered in the 
sun against the hazy, blue horizon. 

“The man who chose this spot had 
an eye for landscape,” my host re- 
marked admiringly. 

“He was an artist,” the warden 
broke in. “Not a very good one, they 
say, but he once painted a picture of 
Hitler. With the money he got for it 
he started to build this. But then his 
funds ran out and he never finished 
it.” He pointed to the beams above 
us designed to support a balcony that 
had never been built. 

“The house that Hitler’s portrait 
built,” my host laughed. 

After finishing our cigarets we 
started off again. 


Three miles above the castle, my 
host called a halt. The next stretch, 
he said, was reserved for raising trout, 
which he sold to the state hatchery 
at K5nigssee near Berchtesgaden. 
Throughout the summer, he ex- 
plained, a team of fishermen drag the 
river with a net and ship their live 
catch to the hatchery. 

We watched the fishermen working 
for a while, but then our appetites got 
the better of us and we trudged back 
to the castle. 

There in the great hall the warden’s 
wife had set up a table beside the 
window overlooking the millpond. As 
we ate our lunch of fried fish and 
Sahkartoffel, we stared avidly at 
the big monsters lolling in the .sun- 
drenched water directly below us. 
Impatient to get at them, we quickly 
finished our meal and scrambled down 
to the river. 

A narrow pebble beach formed the 
riverbank opposite the castle, but it 
dropped off sharply as we waded to- 
ward the pool where the big rainbows 
were feeding, When the water reached 
the top of my hip boots I tried to 
cast across, but my best effort fell 
several yards short. While I struggled 
to get out more line, the warden 
dragged an ancient flat-bottomed 
oarless skiff from the reeds of the 
bank. Pushing it by the stern, he 
waded out until the tip of his black 
beard was almost dabbling in the 
cold water. 

1 cast again from the bow of the 
skiff. The fly on the backcast whis- 
tled perilously close to the warden’s 
ear, but he stood unflinching. Finally 
1 managed to place a Blue Dun just 
upstream from the school. As it float- 
ed serenely over their heads, one of 
them rose, sniffed indifferently and 
sank back into deep water. A dozen 
more casts aroused even less interest. 

“What did I tell you?” the warden 
muttered gloomily. 

From the shore my host watched, 
grinning. “They don’t grow that old 
and fat by being stupid,” he laughed. 
“But keep it up. Sometimes one of 
them makes a mistake.” After a few 
more casts I switched to a French fly 
grandly called Monsieur le President, 
which a friend had sent me from Paris. 

As it hit the water two of the small- 
er giants darted upward, and the one 
in the lead, without waiting to sniff, 
grabbed it. In a moment the bucolic 
tranquillity of the millpond had van- 
ished as the angry fish leaped and 
thrashed in the water. After several 
continued on page 60 
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Knowledgeable people buy Imperial 


-and they buy it by the case 



Whiskey by Hiram Walker 

BLENDED WHISKEY . 86 PROOF . 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEY, 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD • 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 

HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 



BOATING / Mort Lund 


Souped-up sailers 


Hottest hulls on the Seven Seas 
today are the fast and 
unpredictable planing sailboats 


P RACTICAI.I.Y every sailor who has 
ever been left slatting around in 
the monoxide backwash of a power- 
boat has on occasion wished violently 
for just enough speed to sizzle up to 
the fellow and say a few words. Short 
of attaching rockets, his best bet to- 
day is to invest in a planing sailboat. 
The planers are light, tough little 
craft that can make anywhere from 
I'i to 2.3 mph, more than enough for 
an owner to occasionally enjoy the 
altogether lovely sensation of leaving 
a gas-burner behind. 

Almost as surprising, a good planer 
will take a cruising yacht three times 
its length with no trouble at all. Until 
recently one of the unshakable axioms 
of sailboat design had been that the 
bigger the boat, the faster she goes. 
This natural law of sailing was first 
turned topsy-turvy by an h'njlish 
naval architect named Uffa Fox. Fox, 
a man noted for his unorthodoxies, 
claims to get most of his ideas while 
ruminating in the bath. (Once, in an- 
swer to a request for Fox’s portrait 
from a highly respectable publication, 
the architect .sent along a photograph 
which showed him reclining, Archi- 
medeslike, in his tub.) 

Whether Fox got his idea for the 
planing hull in the tub or not, he first 
tried it back in 1928 on a class of small 
14-foot dinghies known as the Inter- 
national 14. The 14s were a clubby 
little bunch who had just gotten 
around to standardizing their hull de- 
sign somew'hat when F'ox decided to 
crack the class. 

Fox took the basic design, refined 
it, sharpened the bow and flattened 
the lines aft. He named the result 
Avenger. It was an apt name. Aveng- 
er was nothing less than a new and 
somewhat fearsomeconcept in sailing. 
The big-boats-beat-small-boats 


rule was based on the fact that every 
boat underway creates a bow wave 
and a stern wave. As a law of physics, 
it is impossible for such a two-wave 
system to travel much faster than 1.6 
times the square root of the distance 
between the two crests (which is the 
same distance as the boat'.s waterline 
length). So every conventional sail- 
boat was caught in a trap of its own 
making as far as top speed was con- 
cerned. Any attempt to pile on canvas 
and increase the speed beyond the 
natural maximum resulted in bigger 
and higher bow and stern waves whose 
drag nullified the added power. 

The Avenger, on the other hand, 
was so light and fast that she Jumped 
right up on her own bow wave until 
it was underneath her mast, then 
planed along on her bottom like a 
surfboard. The stern wave was practi- 
cally eliminated and along with it the 
limitation on speed. Fox was delight- 
ed to find that Avenger kept right on 
gaining with a fresheningwindaslong 


as her crew could keep the boat on its 
feet. 

Avenger was promptly entered in 
the top International 14 race, the 
Prince of Wales Cup. In that race. 
Fox lapped 14 of his competitors on 
the two-mile course and won the race 
by five minutes. As an encore, hesailed 
the 14-foot Avenger across the Chan- 
nel (a feat in itself) to Le Havre where 
he won three races in two days. His 
race score for the year was 52 firsts, 
two seconds and three thirds. With a 
good wind broadside. Avenger would 
come up and plane, accelerating from 
six to 12 knots so fast that she left 
her fellow International 14s behind 
lonely and obsolete. 

Historically, Avenger did more for 
sailing than provide a superior Inter- 
national 14. She was the progenitor 
of thousands of planing boats that 
changed the complexion of racing for 
those who Joined the new classes. For 
instance, the heretofore dull and spir- 
itless business of inching in on the 
leaders on the downwind legs was 
done away with. Given a good breeze, 
the downwind leg of a planing race is 
marked by a quick scramble of crews 
trying to jockey their hulls into plan- 
ing position the instant the mark is 
rounded. The first man to plane his 
boat can make three or four boat 
lengths on the slower fellows. And 
sustaining the plane has become an 
art in itself. A hull planes best when 


WINGING DOWNWIND, International 505 scoots acros-s white-capped .seas off Eng- 
land in full planing position, making 15 knots despite carrying .small Firefly-class .sails. 


of 



PLANING enniiuued 

almost flat on the water and the crews 
have to be willing to hang outside of 
their craft like trapeze artists to keep 
them flat. In fact some classes de- 
veloped “trapezes” strung from the 
mast to facilitate just this. 

In the beginning not everybody ap- 
proved, of course. The early Fo.x design 
was tricky, prone to swerve like a ro- 
deo bronc. The acrobatics required 
put a premium on belly and leg mus- 
cle. But winning is winning. Not long 
after Avenger’s debut, the whole In- 
ternational 14 class was going to Fox 
for their boats. The 14s became hot 
rods. floating bundle of nerves,” 
snapi)ed one sailor who remained 
among the unconvinced. 

“A disease,” agrees George O’Day, 
the leading U.S. planing sailboat man. 
“The International 14 keeps you 
scared. You never know what it's 
going to do to you. I love it.” 

O’Day was infected in Bermuda in 
1949, a time when the planing boat 
was just becoming known in the U.S. 
A transportation insurance expert, he 
was a top Marblehead small-boat sail- 
or, and in the natural course of things 
would probably have become one of 
our best men in the big ocean-racing 
yachts if he hadn't stepped into an 
International 14. He hasn’t been real- 
ly happy in anything bigger since. 

Ask O’Day about International 14s 


and he will probably tell you about 
the regatta he sailed up in Canada 
last year. 

“This race,” said O’Day, in a re- 
cent telling, “was held at the tail end 
of a hurricane. Thirty-two of us start- 
ed out on a flat plane for the mark, 
hut as the first five of us turned it, all 
hell broke loose. A hard puff hit, the 
first boat was dismasted, the second 
lost her sails, the third — me — was 
blown clear out of the water and cap- 
sized, the fourth’s rudder snapped 
and they capsized. The fifth tried to 
avoid the chaos and capsized too. The 
rest of the fleet planed into this mess 
at 12 to 15 knots. Not only were 
we trying to survive in water cold 
enough to freeze, but we had to fend 
off boats tliat ran right over us, com- 
pletely out of control.” 

It’s easy to see that had j)ianing 
been confined to the 14 class, it would 
not have had a big following. Not 
everyone needs quite that much ex- 
citement. Shortly after the war, how- 
ever, designers in England and on the 
Continent began to tame the plan- 
ing hull. They produced a dozen new 
planing classes {see hox), most of 
them of gentler temperament than 
the 14. Boat makers turned out well 
over 3,000 hulls to these designs. In 
the U.S. the leading makers were 
Douglass & McLeod, who produced 
the popular Thistle. In England, 
Fairey Marine Ltd., manufacturer of 


the famous Mosquito bomber during 
the war, found that the hot-molding 
process that produced the Mosquito 
was also a fine way to make a sail- 
boat. Soon Fairey Marine’s quarter- 
inch-thick plywood planing hulls 
were coming out at the rate of sever- 
al hundred a year. To start, Fairey 
got Uffa Fox to draw them up a 12- 
foot planer called the Firefly. Fairey 
now makes a Firefly a day (in sail- 
boating, this is mass production). At 
fiOO planing hulls a year, the compa- 
ny is currently the largest manufac- 
turer of sailboat hulls in the world. 
In the U.S. the distributor for Fairey 
Marine is George O'Day. 

“I’ve sold almost 700 planing 
boats,” said O’Day, “mostly from 
Fairey. I started five planing cla.sses 
over here. In some cases I practically 
gave away the first hulls in the class 
to get it going.” 

However, after O’Day introduced 
the swift Jolly Boat Class to Marble- 
head Race Week the result was so 
spectacular that O’Day was able to 
discontinue his giveaway program 
shortly thereafter. 

“They started us out among the 
small boats,” said O’Day. “This was 
on a six-mile course. About 4.5 min- 
utes later we came planing into sight 
around the point, headed right for 
the finish line at 14 knots. They were 
still starting off the last cla.sses there, 
and w'e scattered them like chickens. 


FIRST .^mall planing hull, the IntcTnalional 14 was proto- 
type for more recent planing cla.s.ses. For racers who pre- 
fer rugged .sailing, like North American Sailing Champion 
George O'Day (of helm below), this ia still a favorite type. 


FASTEST of the large planing clas-sps, 24-foot Raven, needs miire 
wind to plane than smaller hulls, has more speed than conven- 
ti<ina! boats of similar size. Only comparable boats as fast are the 
wide, flat-bottom -scows, popular for lake sailing in midwestern U.S. 


/ 




The race committee couldn’t believe 
we had made it around so fast. They 
thought we'd missed a marker and 
kept yelling at us through their meg- 
aphones.” 

“Planing uses a new theory of sail- 
ing,” said O’Day. “Now you carry 
sail enough to give you .speed in the 
lulls, and you get through the hard 
puffs on guts and good sailing.” 

Capsizing does not excuse anyone 
from the rest of the race. The correct 
thing is to sail right out of the cap- 
size and continue. The capsized crew, 
O’Day explains, swims in over the 
side, gets the sails lined up properly 
and submarines the boat along until 
the water starts to slosh out. Then 
they “bail like hell.” In the last 
world championship for the 50.') plan- 
ing class, one boat went over three 
times and still managed a respect- 
able eighth. 

As grandfather to this new athletic 
breed, O’Day once tried to describe 
what planing meant to him. “I have 
a father-in-law,” he said. “Ho once 
told me; ‘George, you spend one-third 
of your time on an insurance business 
which pays you a handsome living. 
The other two-thirds you spend on 
sailing and selling boats which pays 
you practically nothing.’ ” 

“There’s no answer to that, I 
guess,” said O’Day, “except that 
1 wanted to bring planing to this 
country.” eno 


LEADING PLANING CLASSES 

Finurex refer lo Irnglh, um'uht, xail urea, uumbtr of 
hulls in the U.S., price and makerx. 

Category I. The hot hulls. Weigh less than 
400 Iba.. carry one or two men. 
INTERNATIONAL 14 14 ft.. 325 Ibs.. 160 

sq. tl., 620 hulls. $1,375 to $1,475, Fairey 
Marine, others. Designs continually changing, 
hut thi.s class provides top international com- 
petition. The most challenging of the two- 
man hulls. SOS '16.''2 ft.. 2S0 lbs., 1 .50 s(i. ft., 
35 hulls. $1,500, Fairey, others. Almost as hot 
as the 14. but more stable. Hull is standard 
but sails allowed to vary. Goes like a bomb 
in light air. JOLLY BOAT -18 ft., .310 ih.s.. 
160 aq. ft.. 120 bulls. $1.U.5. Fairey. Ciim- 
pleiely slandurdized, fust in heavy weather. 
Capable of 22 knots. Fine for club racing. 

FLYING DUTCHMAN -1!) ft. 10 in. 374 
ll.s.. 161 to 200 sq. ft., 300 hulls, $1,550 to 
$1,795 ($1,750 fiber g!as.si, Fairey, Stokvia. 
Siddons & Sindie, oihrTs. Variations allowed 
in hull and sail. Fastest of category in medi- 
um winds, loses to 305 and Jolly in light wind 
or heavy weather. Capable of 22 knots. Ex- 
cellent lake sailer. Picked for i960 Olympics. 

FINN MONOTYPE 14 ft. 9 in.. 330 lbs.. 
lU sq. ft.. 25 hulls. $1,090, Fairey. others. 
One-man, single sail. A brute in wind, The 
ultimate tost of racing stamina. Planes quick- 
ly, standardized. Picked tor the 1960 Olympics. 

Category II. Hulls weigh 450 lbs. or less but 
have generally lower speed? and more stabili- 
ty than category I boats. 

FIREFLY 12 ft., 2.50 lha.. 90 sq. ft.. 275 
hulls, $785. Fairey. Completely standardized. 
Inexpeasive interchih racers. ALBACORE 
--15 fl., 300 Ihs.. 125 sq. ft., 50 hulls, $985. 
Fairey. Designed as a roomier family planing 
boat. Completely standardized. JET 14 14 

ft.. 22.5 to 23-5 lbs., 116 sq. ft., 315 hulls. 


$795, Siddons & Sindie. A stable version of 
the International 14. Standardized. GANNET 
—14 ft.. 250 lbs.. 125 sq. ft.. 45 hulls. $1,045, 
^^a^scot Plastics. Fox design in fiber glass?. 
Rugged, no upkeep. RHODES BANTAM - 
14 ft.. 300 lbs., 120 sq. ft., 675 hulls. $.575. 
Gibb.s Boat Co., others. Faster than Firefly 
with the wind. CADET -10 ft. 6‘4 in.. 150 
ih.s.. 55 tj sq. ft., 200 hulls. $445, Fairey, Me- 
dina Yard. Smallest planing boat. Not very 
fast. Good trainer. THISTLE 17 ft., 450 
lbs.. 175 sq. ft., 1,150 hulls. $1,650, Dougla-ss 
& McLeod, Inc. Heaviest in category I or 
II. need.s good wind to plane, Most popular 
hull in the TT.S. 

Category III. Three-man boats. Weigh over 
600 lbs. Slower to plane than category I and 
II hulls. 

RAVEN 24 ft. 2 in.. 600 lbs.. 380 sq. ft., 
2.57 hulls. $2,850 to $2,950. Medina Yard, 
Cape Cod Shipbuiliiing Co., others. Fastest 
in category lit. Will beat it Star in medium 
and heavy winri. HIGHLANDER 20 ft., 
675 lbs., 225 sq. ft., 215 hulls, $2,275, Doug- 
lass & .McLeod. Ine. Roomy, comfortable de- 
sign. FLYING FIFTEEN— 20 ft.. 715 lbs., 
150 sq. ft., 6 hulls. $1,114, Tormentor Yacht 
Station. Only successful keel planing type. 
Needs stiff wind lo plane. 

Category IV. The scows. The original plan- 
ing hulls. Developed independently of cate- 
gories I III. Highly specialized craft with 
blunt hows, flat bottoms. Suitable only for 
sheltered waters, hut very fast off the wind. 
A SCOW 38 ft., 2,000 Urn., 550 sq. ft.. 50 
hulls, $5,500, Melges Boat Works, Johnson 
Boat Works. The fastest sailboat elas? in the 
wurlil. Top speed 28 knots, c SCOW 20 
ft.. 630 lbs.. 21 6 sq. ft.. 500 hulls, $1 ,695, Mel- 
ges. Johnson, Stamm Boat Works. O SCOW 
20 ft.. 6.50 lbs., 252 sq. ft.. 75 hulls. $1,895. 
Johnson. Melges. E SCOW 28 ft.. 875 lbs., 
319 sq. ft., 300 hulls, $2,350, Johnson. Melges. 
Top speed 25 knots. 


FAVORITE of Naval Architect Uffa Fox, who de.signed first 
planers— and of Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh - -is 20- 
foot Flying Fifteen, only successful planing keel boat. Here 
Philip, at helm, and Fox liy along in Philip's own Co)ce»lip. 


FARTHEST limit of rough-watcr planing wa.s reached in Ufla Fox’s 
Flying 23 design which weighs 1,750 pounds and plane.s only in a 
hard wind. No seaworlhy hull larger than this :37-foot craft has 
ever been made to piano properly no matter how strong the wind. 



BASKETBALL j Jeremiah Tax 

Who said the big men 
were taking over? 


And what conquered defensive 
basketball? A sparkling season 
raised a host of questions 


G eography determines champion- 
ships,” a summation generally 
attributed to La Salle’s Dudey Moore 
and generally subscribed to by the 
nation's college coaches, emerges as 
one of the few long-held theories ap- 
parently to stand the test of the re- 
cent basketball season. Playing the 
entire NCAA tournament within its 
state borders— two games on its own 
court and two in nearby Louisville— 
the University of Kentucky won the 
national title. And proponents of the 
hypothesis that a team’s chances de- 
crease with the distance from home 
base will never agree that the tourna- 
ment was a fair test. 

It matters not to these gentlemen 
that in at least three immediately pre- 
vious seasons the theory was found 
wanting. (Only last year, North Car- 
olina traveled a thousand miles to 
beat Kansas practically in the latter’s 
backyard in Kansas City.) In refuta- 
tion, they can and undoubtedly will 
point out that Champion Kentucky 
was unable to beat SMU this year in 
Dallas— an SMU team, incidentally, 
that could not even win its own con- 
ference race. But evidence can be 
submitted endlessly on both sides and 
will figure largely in the debates over 
where to hold next season's playoffs. 
How these games can be played on 
neutral courts, and on courts equi- 
distant from the various competitors, 
is a problem that calls for much more 
than mere ingenuity. It also requires 
a bit of clairvoyance: arrangements 
must be made weeks before it is 
known which teams will win their 
conference races and thereby be eligi- 
ble for the tournament. (This year, 


for example, one high NCAA official 
thought it was safe to schedule play- 
offs in Lexington, because he was cer- 
tain Kentucky did not have a chance 
to make the tournament.) One pro- 
posal is to ship all teams in one sec- 
tion of the country to playoff sites in 
another section— not a bad idea if 
you don’t mind depriving local fans 
of a chance to see their champions in 
action. But after each round of play, 
there would have to be a reshuffling 
of dates and sites, repurchase of air- 
line tickets and rearrangement of 
hotel accommodations. 

It appears likely that the NCAA 
will have to stick to the current sys- 
tem and hope for the best as far as 
partisan critics are concerned. Cer- 
tainly there can be no doubt that 
brilliantly coached Kentucky was the 
best team at Louisville — and would 
have been the best in Savannah or 
Walla Walla. Carefully brought along 
through a tough season, they were 
at their absolute peak— as a team. 
Those last three words are the impor- 
tant ones. This is still a team game, 
and a group of good individuals (Se- 
attle) or a club with one weak link 
(Kansas State’s Parr) or one with a 
single superstar (Temple’s Rodgers) 
will not often prevail against a well- 
balanced crew that knows how to 
play together. 

Speaking of super.stars brings up 
the question of what happened to 
the big, big men who were supposed 
to dominate college basketball. All 
by itself, Kentucky demolished ihai 
theory; their important players were 
simply of average height (for basket- 
ball men, that is). And even Seattle, 
whose Elgin Baylor is a mere 6 feet 6, 
got to the finals without a dunker. 
Small (but rugged) Arkansas took 
the Southwest title over teams with 
6-foot-lO, 6-foot-9 and 6-foot-8 sky- 
scrapers; Temple’s really effective 
men were 6 feet 3 and under. There 


were, to be sure, an equal number of 
good teams with outsize performers, 
but the players that will be remem- 
bered from this season include Guy 
Rodgers, Oscar Robertson, Don Hen- 
non, Dom Flora, Jack Rose, Alan 
Seiden, Jay Norman — all of them 
able to fit standard suit sizes— as 
well as the Wilt Chamberlains and 
Bob Boozers. One reason for this, of 
course, is that mere size, without the 
necessary sharp reflexes and coordi- 
nation, does not make a basketball 
player. But there is also the fact that 
college coache.s are learning more and 
more about how to contain the rival’s 
big man. Using zones and all man- 
ner of collapsing, double-teaming de- 
fenses, they bottle him up ; using stall- 
ing, keep-away offensive tactics, they 
reduce the time he can handle the ball 
to a bare minimum. This is something 
of a mixed bles.sing. Only a Nebraska 
rooter, for e.xample, can enjoy the 
spectacle of a Nebraska team play- 
ing ring-around-the-rosy with Wilt 
Chamberlain in the middle, or the 
later sight of patty-cake with a bas- 
ketball to kill the clock. 

What to do about all this? Abol- 
ish the zone? Put in a time limit? 
The overwhelming sentiment of the 


N0.1 FEMALE FAN Vonnic Mangrum 
.screams her joy during St. Louis victory. 
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coaches is still against such measures. 
It cannot be otherwise: there will al- 
ways be more have-not coaches than 
have coaches-- when it comes to good 
big men. 

Another theory that appeared to 
suffer is the one about good defense 
winning championships. Not a team 
in the top 10 on defense last season 
got as far as the XCAA semifinals. 
Kentucky was 31st, Seattle did not 
make the fir.st nO. There are several 
reasons for this. First, a good defen- 
sive record compiled in a conference 
where bail-control play is the rule is 
almost meaningless, and this alone 
could account for the presence of so 
many West Coast teams in the upper 
ranks. Second, even in fast-break ter- 
ritory, a team that plays deliberate 
ball fOklahoma State) will come 
through a season with a remarkably 
low total of points scored against it. 
Finally, the best defense will still 
yield points — which must be made 
up by a reasonably good offense. The 
converse of this last point is, of 
course, also true, and the record is 
studded with high-scoring teams who 
faffed to make tfie grade. 

MARGIN IS THE KEY 

Unciuestionably, the best guide of 
all is the team’s average margin over 
opponents. Figured on this basis, the 
10 best in the nation read this way: 

For Agst. Margin 


1. Cincinnati 

86.5 

65.9 

20.6 

2. West Va. 

86.9 

68.5 

18.4 

3. .San Fran. 

66.0 

50..5 

1.5.5 

4. Temple 

73.2 

58.5 

14.8 

5. Seattle 

81.3 

68.6 

12.7 

6. Kentucky 

74.7 

62.7 

12.0 

7. Kansas 

67.3 

55.3 

12.0 

8. ^laryland 

69.1 

57.6 

11.5 

9. Bradley 

76.6 

65.3 

11.3 

10. Notre Dame 

81.9 

70.6 

11.3 


Note that only Kansas State, of all 
teams that did well during the sea- 
son, is not on the list — which simply 
proves that even this system is not 
foolproof. 

One solidly supported theory did 
stand up well : the game itself is grow- 
ing in participation and popularity 
every year. La.st season 897 four-year, 
degree-granting institutions played 
basketball, and though final figures 
are not in yet, indications are they 
played before record crowds. The 
NCAA tournament itself surpassed 
all attendance marks even before 
moving to Louisville for the semi- 
final and final nights. With bumper 
crops of good freshman players re- 
ported from every section of the 


country, 1958 59 should show con- 
tinued growth — and plenty of pulse- 
raising competition. 

Among the pros, a season of spar- 
kling play was also rewarded with 
record crowds (up about 1% to well 
over 2 million i and a new television 
contract with NBC that will allow 
more people on the nationwide net- 
work to see more regular and playoff 
games this year — at least 20, as op- 
posed to last year's 15. The league’s 
two weak spots remain, and though 
there is hope for one (Cincinnati ) this 
looks to be the last year for the other 
(Minneapolis) unless the upcoming 
player draft and sub.sequent trades 
result in a team that will win enough 
games to inspire real local support. 

No one in the sport is more familiar 
with the exhausting problems of as- 
sembling a winner than the St. Louis 
Hawks’ owner, Ben Kerner, who spent 
1.3 years putting together the team 
that finally won the title last season. 
Along the way Kerner moved his 
franchise from Buffalo to Tri-Cities 
to Milwaukee to St. Louis in the 
search far a proper setting, and trad- 
ed off such good players as Bill Rus- 
sell, Bob Cousy, Willie Naulls and 
Mel Hutchins in welding a team 
with balanced ability and profession- 
al compatibility. His three standout 
acquisitions were Slater Martin, con- 
sidered too old by other owners: Bob 
Pettit, passed over by others as only 
so-so: and Cliff Hagan, whose merits 
even Kerner doubted as recently as 
two years ago. All three contributed 
mightily to Kerner’s first champion- 
ship, but the greatest, of course, was 
Pettit. This shy young man, whose 
blue-eyed mildness off the court 
would charm and disarm Nikita 
Khrushchev, is a one-track-minded 
bundle of aggression with a basket- 
ball in his hands. His performance 
in the final playoff game against Bos- 
ton, in which he scored a record 50 
points and blocked a dozen Celtic 
shots, will never be forgotten by the 
capacity Keil Auditorium crowd that 
saw it. So much of nerve and muscle 
went into it that 15 minutes after the 
final buzzer sounded, in the cham- 
pagne-popping uproar in the Hawks’ 
dressing room, Pettit was unable to 
raise his head for photographers. 

Though it appeared that nothing 
less than a brick wall would have 
stopped Pettit that night, it is still 
rather a pity that Boston’s Bill Rus- 
sell was hardly able to play anywhere 
near his best against him. Russell 



DEADEYE BOB PETTIT takes aim for 
2 of record 50 points he .scored in finale. 


wore a cast on his damaged right 
ankle, and de.sperately tried to reach 
with his hands for positions and plays 
to which his legs would normally take 
him easily. In a cold sweat from pain 
all the way, Russell demonstrated a 
wealth of personal courage but only 
a small fraction of his skill. 

Other achievements of note in- 
cluded Dolph Sehayes’s breaking of 
Bill Sharman's five-year grip on free- 
throw efficiency by l.l percent, 
Russell’s smashing of every rebound 
record in the books for game and sea- 
.son, and George Yardley’s production 
of more points (2,001) and more free 
throws (65.5) than any other player 
in history. Over-all, too, the teams 
averaged 106.6 points per game, sev- 
en more than the previous season, 
though general shooting accuracy re- 
mained about the same. What thi.s 
means is that more shots were taken, 
which in turn i.? evidence of a con- 
tinued speeding up of a game whose 
lightning action was already its 
strongest point of spectator appeal. 

All in all, a banner year, with the 
promise of more of the same at tipoff 
time next October. end 
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DOGS Virginia Kraft 

Color Photograph by Rickard Meek 


The papillons of 


Peapacton 

Little dogs with butterfly ears 
and Old World histories are 
winning new fanciers in New Jersey 



T hk sprightly dogs shown opposite with Mrs. John 
Keyes, new mistress of Peapacton Kennels in Long 
Valley, K.J., and the Kennels’ founder Mrs. R. Stuy- 
vesant Pierrepont (right), are papillons, members of an 
ancient toy family called by the French butterfly dogs 
because of their wide-flaring ears. Although there are 
less than 1,200 papillons in the U.S., the breed boasts 
a long and aristocratic history in Europe. Marie Antoi-’ 
nette and Madame de Pompadour seldom appeared in 
court circles without a papillon at heel. Such old mas- 
ters as Titian, Velhzquez, Tintoretto and Fragonard put 
the little dogs on canvas, and today in Ethiopia Emper- 
or Haile Selassie is a dedicated papillon fancier. 

On this side of the ocean, Mrs. Pierrepont deserves 
much of the credit for awakening American interest in 
the breed. As a child, the sister of her French governess 
first introduced her to the papillon. “The governess and 
her sister have long since vanished into the limbo of for- 
gotten things,” Mrs. Pierrepont reminisces, “but mem- 
ory of the little butterfly dog lingers on.” In 1953 Mrs. 
Pierrepont encountered once again the companion of her 
childhood and papillons soon replaced setters at her 350- 
acre estate. Peapacton. 

Sturdy and energetic matches for their sportswoman 
mistress, the Peapacton papillons became regular com- 
panions on Mrs. Pierropont’s morning hikes through the 
rolling hills of New Jersey, in winter bounding through 
snowdrifts and in summer through flower-filled mead- 
ows. Eleven of Peapacton’s 18 papillons have earned 
championships, several have been cover dogs and one 
played the animal lead in an off-Broadway production 
of The Pink Poltergeist. As if this were not enough to 
recommend the breed, its silky coat requires no trim- 
ming, clipping or special grooming. One quick brushing 
and a papillon is ready for the show ring, looking as 
handsome as a high-fashion model. “But they’re not half 
as temperamental,” says Peapacton Kennels’ new own- 
er, who until last spring was Mrs. Pierrepont’s profes- 
sional handier. “My husband and I were captivated by 
their sweet dispositions,” says Mrs. Keyes. “So many 
toy dogs are snappy and quarrelsome. Like all little 
things, they’re egotistical. But not the papillon. He’s 
just a regular fellow— a gentleman— only pint-sized.” 


BIG. EARED BABY, 3-month-old Pcapaccon’s Ca.'ssandra (left) dis- 
plays natural curiosity typical of the playful little butterfly dogs. 


BRIGHT-EYED BEVY of Peapacton papillons entertains Mrs. R.^ 
Stuyvesant Pierrepont (right) and new mistress Mrs. John Keyes. 
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Tile one suit 
that meets 
eveiy 
summer 
need 

...pure wool 
tropical worsted 

Li^lilor, ccKilcr tlian ever before — 
the new all-wool tropical worsted 
meets every challenge of heat, 
huniidity. business or pleasure. It 
gives you impeccable tailoring 
with elegant individuality — 
miraculously sheds 'vrinkles 
overnight. .'\iul day after day. it 
holds its pres.s throughout the 
most hectic schedule. 

For office, travel or social wear, 
it’s the one suit that will do you 
proud— prove truly indisjiensable 
through summer and into fall. 


A lireh'ss irmvler your tropical suit 
of rich, re.-iiienl wool will never sag or 
droop, Kven after being chair-bound for 
lioiir.s, y<uir trousers look jusl-prcssed. 




■* The modern OHSu p/ to refrigerated offices 
— naturally insulated ])iire wool tropical 
^ protects YOU from chills, drafts and tlic 
- shock of sudden leiupcrature changes. 



If orhin^ out in the blazing sun— your 
light, open-weave tropical worsted captures 
every cooling lireeze. With pure wool, you 
never get that clammy, sealed-in feeling. 



yf great social asset — there is no suit 
more distinguished. Pure wool's inherent 
elegance makes your tropical correct for 
parlies, weddings-- all but black-lie alTairs. 



.'// midnight- you'll find your smooth- 
textured tropical worsted still looks 8 A.-Vf.- 
crisp. No curling lapels . . . no wrinkled 
sleeves witli llie stay-Ircsh jiower of «ool. 


Sitnduy'’s best — can be Saturday’s and 
^fonrlay's too. For hardy wool remains 
undaunted by frequent wear il’.s always 
ready for another day, anotlier season. 


Aluavs ready for a public appearance 
— yoursmartJy tailored wool tropical. Even 
in the lightest of weaves, wool holds its 
trim lines like no otlicr summer fabric. 
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SPORT IN ART 


The Defiant 
Bulls of Spain 


Eric Isenburger paints the 
spectacle of Seville’s bull ring 


D uring a summer in Spain, Eric 
Isenburger saw bullfights in Se- 
ville, and from those scenes of dra- 
matic color came a series of paint- 
ings, two of which are shown on 
this page. Isenburger’s tribute to 
the fiercely handsome animal who 
pits his wits and strength against a 
man’s skill is evident in the paint- 
ing at right. The bull is shown as a 
stately creature bathed in a kalei- 
doscopic aura of brilliant light and 
color. Below, in Afternoon hi Sevil- 
la, is the tense dance of the snort- 
ing bull and pirouetting matador. 
German-born Eric Isenburger came 
to the U.S. 20 years ago, is a citi- 
zen. Last year he was named a Na- 
tional Academician, and this year 
he is visiting professor of art at 
Mary Washington College, Virginia. 
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Supreme Court Justice William 0. Douglas and Mrs. Douglas 


With Cares Unraveled... 

Hiking a ridge, a meadow, a river bottom, is as healthy a form of 
exercise as one can get. Hiking seem.s to put all the body cells back into 
rhythm. Ten to twenty miles on a trail puts one to bed with his cares 
unraveled. Hiking-and climbing too— are man’s most natural exercise. 

They introduce him again to the wonders of nature and teach him the beauty 
of the woods and fields in winter as well as in spring. They also lielp teach 
him how to take care of himself and his neighbors in times of adversity. 

We need exercise as individuals. 

We need to keep physically fit and alert as people. 

“History is the sound of heavy boots going upstaii's and the rustle of 
satin slippers coming down.” Nations that are soft and sleek-people who 
get all their exercise and athletics vicariously— will not survive when 
the competition is severe and adversity is at hand. It is imperative that 
America stay fit. For today we face as great a danger, as fearsome a risk, 
as any people in history. 

0 . 
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SPORTING LOOK Jo Ahem Zill 


From rags to 
britches 


W HEN Photographer Toni-Frissell was in Nantuck- 
et last summer her camera caught the pair below 
in what looked like a brand-new fashion — patchwork 
madras trousers and shorts. Investigation brought to 
light a oantsmaker in Boston who, as far as could be 
discovered, was the first patcher of madras on the 
North American continent. More patchwork turned 
up in the Caribbean this past winter season in the 
form of patchwork madras skirts. Now northern sup- 
pliers of sports shops and country stores have patched 
up a whole new flock of summer clothes— varying 
from children’s dresses to the lu.xurious silk and velvet 
skirt shown at lower right. Here, photographed with 
antiques from George Karger’s shop, are island-born 
patchworks, which you will see a lot of this summer. 



AT NANTUCKET, summuf residents Ann Morton and John 
Jensen wear patchwork shorts ($30) and trousers ($40) with 
work-chambray shirts (George Stinchfield in Nantucket). 


PATCHWORK APRONS button on the si-ster dresses worn here by 
Mary and Joan Duffy. Dresses are brown cotton with red-and-gold 
aprons, were designed by Helen Lee for Alyssa ($9, Lord & Taylor). 

Photographs by Shorlond 

HOBO SHIRTS are already hot numbers in the Fifth Avenue stores. 
Frank Rohr’s Joseph ’.s shirt i.s made by Hathaway ($11, Lord & Tay- 
lor) and Cinny Johnston’s by Ilill-Day ($6.50, Saks Fifth Avenue). 
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MIXED-UP MADRAS skift by Brook House 
f$;V2.50, Lord & Taylon draws a stare 
from Uncle Sam as Patti shakes hands. 


SQUARES OF SILKS and satins are embel- 
lished with lace and appliqu^ in Patti's 
handmade skirt ($175, Lord & Taylor). 


The MacGregor Co., Cfncinnoti 32, Ohio • Golf • Tennit * Boioboll * Footboll ■ Basketball 


LOUISE SUGGS shows you how 


to play them closer to the pin 


with MACGREGOR 


“Empress” woods and irons 


Take a look at the new MacGregor Louise 
Suggs “Empress” golf clubs. Beautiful, aren't 
they? And. in this case, beauty is more than 
skin deep. For example, try one of the woods. 
See how it gives the ball maximum get-away 
speed. That’s because these streamlined, 
hand-selected persimmon woods are “Veloc- 
itized”. Now, try an iron. Feel the added 
control. See the extra distance you get. Mac- 
Gregor’s exclusive Recessed Weight design* 
makes this possible. The weight behind the 
hitting area is blended into the original forg- 
ing, raising the focal point on the face. In ad- 
dition, these irons have a built-in "forward 
press”. Yes. the new MacGregor “Empress” 
clubs are beauties . . . beauties to see, beau- 
ties to play! See them at your pro shop. 





A longer look at Italian bidding 


I taly's continuing sweep in international bridge play 
—two consecutive European Championships fol- 
lowed by two consecutive World Championships— has 
whipped up interest in their players’ unique bidding 
system. Apparently, my recent brief outline of their 
“Neapolitan Club” system (SI, Jan. 27) just before 
the world championship matches at Lake Como whet- 
ted your appetite for more detail. 

So here is some more complete information about 
their very different bidding ideas, previewed from my 
forthcoming book on the subject {Goren Presents the 
Italian Bridge System, out July 17, Doubleday, $3.50). 
It is by no means easy to digest, and I don’t recom- 
mend it for use by novices. However, anyone whose 
interest has been piqued by the Italians’ seemingly odd 
bids should find it interesting to discover what their 
purposes are. 

The Neapolitan Club is really two systems in one. It 
divides opening bids into two types: hands with less 
than 17 points in high cards according to the Goren 
point count (ace, 4; king, 3; queen, 2; jack, 1); and 
hands with 17 points or more, or with such powerful 
distributional values that the opener does not wish to 
chance being passed out in a one-bid. Hands which fall 
in this strong category are opened with one club. This 
is the only opening bid which is absolutely forcing, but 
it is not forcing to game. 

The one-club bid is artificial. It does not announce 
a club suit. It simply says: “Partner, I have a strong 
hand, and I want to know about your aces and kings. 
Ignore your distribution. Forget about the usual mean- 
ing your first response would have. Use this first bid 
to show your high cards on a quantity basis,' counting 
each king as one control and each ace as two.” 

So the first response to the club bid is as artificial as 
the opening bid itself. It simply spells out the num- 
ber of controls according to a stepladder chain of re- 
sponses, similar to the ace-showing answers to the 
Blackwood four no-trump bid. 

Of course, it is easier for the opponents to try to 
jam the broadcasting channels with an interference bid 
over one club than after a bid of four no trump. How- 
ever, by adjusting the responses in accordance with the 
opponent’s overcall, the information can still be given 
unless the interfering bid is quite high. And against 
strong hands, high bids are dangerous. 

Much has been written about the artificiality and 
the complexity of the bidding after a one-club open- 
ing, but the other half of the bidding system— tailored 
around the fact that the one-club bid has been pre- 


empted for artificial purposes and that all hands of 17 
points or more are opening club bids— is at least as 
complex, if not as artificial. 

Let’s look at one of the deals on which Italy had a 
substantial gain against the U.S. in 1957. 


Both sides vulnerable 

West dealer north 



North and South passed throughout, and 
this was the bidding at both tables: 


By the U.S. 

WEST EAST 

1 + 


3 NO TRUMP 


PASS 


By Italy 

WEST EAST 

ay 

a» 3» 

44 PASS 


Against the no-trump contract, South opened the 
king of diamonds and continued by leading the jack. 
Dummy’s queen won, and declarer led a low club to- 
ward his jack. North stepped in with the queen, and 
the defenders collected two more diamonds and the 
ace of hearts. Result: 100 points to Italy. 

contimied 
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BIDDING TABLE FOR NEAPOLITAN CLUB 


THE ARTIFICIAL ONE-CLUB OPENING 

Shows at least 17 points in high cards (Goren 4, 3, 
2, 1 count) or a strong distributional hand; does 
not show a club suit ; is forcing for at least one round. 
RESPONSES: The first response shows controls held 
(ace=two controls: king = one control) as follow’s; 

1 DIAMOND-NONE 2 CLUBS^THREE 

1 HEART-^ONE 2 Dl A M ON DS = F I V E 

1 Spade-two 2 no trump^-six or more 

1 NO trump=four 

alternative responses of 2 hearts and 2 spades 
show six-card suit with no controls: 3 hearts and 3 
spades, seven-card suit ; 4 hearts and 4 spades, eight- 
card suit. Since the opening bid announces at least 
17 points, the first response sets the minimum level 
of the final contract at a game bid if it shows three 
or more controls. An overcall complicates the con- 
trol-showing process, but in most cases does not 
change the responder’s obligation to show his high 
cards. Without a control, he passes; with one con- 
trol, he makes the cheapest available bid. For ex- 
ample, if the overeal! is 1 heart, a pass says “no con- 
trol”; a bid of 1 spade declares one control, etc. 
High interference bids make matters difficult, but 
are dangerous against the powerful hand shown by 
the one-ciub opening. 

OTHER OPENING BIDS AND RESPONSES 

One of any suit except clubs: at least four cards in 
the suit: 12 to 17 points. 

RESPONSES: Pass with less than 6 points, but make 
effort to bid if better able to support opener’s possi- 
ble second suit. Raise or bid 1 no trump with mini- 
mum hand. Response in new suit is forcing for one 
round. Responder’s first bid may be a short suit if 
the second suit he bids is higher-ranking. Second suit 
must be playable. A jump raise in opener’s suit is 
not forcing; shows 9 12 points, four or more trumps. 
A JUMP RESPONSE of 2 uo trump is not forcing; 
shows 11-12 points; used only when the holdings 
promise some advantage if no trump contract is 
played from responder’s seat. 


ONE NO TRUMP! 12-17 points, five cards in clubs, no 
other long suit. Responder bids 2 clubs with a weak 
hand and at least 2 (usually 3) clubs. 

TWO CLUBS; 12-17 points, five cards in clubs, plus a 
second suit (may show six or more clubs). Response 
of 2 diamonds is conventional, showing normal 1 
no-trump response to opening suit 1-bid, and in- 
viting opener to show his other suit. 

TWO OF ANY OTHER SUIT: A wcak hand, maximum 
of 13 points in high cards, usually a second suit. 
Response of 2 no trump requests other suit. 

TWO NO TRUMP: A long soHd suit other than clubs. 
Response of 3 clubs asks opener to bid his suit. 
THREE CLUBS; Preemptive, but stronger than other 
3-bids: a hand similar to one shown by opening 2 
no-trump bid, but with club.s as real suit. 

THREE OF ANY OTHER SUIT: Preemptive; suit is 
weaker than shown by opening bid of 2 no trump. 
All of responder’s bids are conditioned to the fact 
that opener cannot have more than 16 points. 

OTHER CONVENTIONAL BIDS 

A double of opponent’s opening bid is for a takeout, 
but first response indicates number of controls held, 
on the usual stepladder basis. 

ONE NO-TRUMP OVERCALL IS & distributional take- 
out double. Weaker than the double, it demands 
partner’s best suit. 

TWO NO-TRUMP OVERCALL is like 3. notmal take- 
out double, calling for regular rather than steplad- 
der responses. 

TWO NO-TRUMP JUMP OVERCALL Is Completely ar- 
tificial, and made for defensive purposes. Partner 
responds 3 clubs to allow bidder to show his suit. 
FOUR-FIVE NO-TRUMP BIDS are Blackwood only 
when they are jump bids. Otherwise, they show add- 
ed values, inviting but not commanding a slam. 
ASKING BIDS: A useless jump bid of a new suit asks 
partner to show controls in that suit by steps (f.e., 
over 4 clubs, bid of 4 diamonds=one step) thus: 

NO C0NTR0LS=>0NE STEP ACE OR VOIDr^TMREE STEPS 
KING OR SINGLETON-TWO STEPS ACE-KING FOUR STEPS 



THE FOUNDING FATHER 
AND SOME DISCIPLES 

Eugenio Chiaradia (extreme left), the 
inventor and popularizer of the Nea- 
politan Club system, exults wi..h his 
teammates over Bermuda Cup, sym- 
bol of World’s Bridge Championship, 
after they retained it last January. 
His cohorts are (from left) Pietro For- 
quet, Walter Avarelli, Carl-Alberto 
Perroux (the non-playing team cap- 
tain), Guglielmo Siniscalco and Mas- 
simo D’Alelio. On the right is Her- 
man Dedichen, tournament director. 
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ITALIAN BIDDING conlimied 

At the other table, East-West nev- 
er even mentioned no trump but rap- 
idly arrived at four spades. North 
opened diamonds, and South collect- 
ed two tricks there, returning a club. 
West won with the ace and led a 
heart. Now there was nothing the de- 
fense could do to prevent the declarer 
from winning 10 tricks. 

It is interesting to consider why 
the Itahans never mentioned no 
trump. It is worth noting that where 
a natural club bid is intended, as- 
suming the hand is worth less than 
17 points (with 17 points or more, 
the artificial club bid is mandatory), 
the player must open with one no 
trump or two clubs depending upon 
his distribution. With five clubs and 
a balanced hand the opening bid 
would be one no trump. With five 
clubs and a good second suit of four 
cards or more, the opening bid would 
be two clubs. The responder then bids 
two diamonds to allow the opener 
the chance to show his second suit. 
But if the responder has a good hand, 
he bids normally, in response to the 
two-club bid. 

On the above example. West’s re- 
bid revealed that he held at least nine 
cards in the black suits. He could not 


have more than 16 points, or he 
would have opened with one club. 
Much of his strength was likely to be 
in the two suits he had bid. So East 
could assume that his side was weak 
in diamonds and that spades must be 
a better contract than no trump un- 
less West himself bid three no trump 
out of East’s three-spade bid. 

Suppose West’s second suit had 
been diamonds. With a weak hand 
lacking club support. East would bid 
two diamonds, asking for West’s other 
suit, and West could pass. But with 
his actual hand. East would bid two 
hearts and, to keep the bidding low. 
West would show diamonds as his sec- 
ond suit by an artificial bid of two no 
trump. A great many similar refine- 
ments have been woven into the sys- 
tem in order to convey a maximum of 
information at every turn, while keep- 
ing the bidding as low as possible. 

The Italians’ infinite capacity for 
groat pains will be seen again if you 
refer— in the table of bidding on page 
55 — to the responses to the artificial 
opening bid of one club. In the midst 
of a smoothly ascending stepladder 
in which each higher bid shows one 
more control, there’s a sudden jolt. 
The response of one no trump shows 
four controls, while the higher re- 
sponse of three clubs shows only 


three. Why this recently added wrin- 
kle? Because a no-trump declaration, 
if that is to be the final contract, may 
play better with the strong hand as 
declarer unless the responder has four 
controls. Not even so small an ad- 
vantage is sacrificed to simplicity. 

To sum up, just as it would be a 
mistake to judge a car by its optional 
accessories, it would be wrong to 
judge the Neapolitan Club system on 
its “gadget” bids. Gadgets can be 
tacked onto almost any system. The 
one-club bid to show a strong hand 
was introduced along with contract 
itself by Harold S. Vanderbilt. He 
and other fine players have repeated- 
ly demonstrated how well it can work. 

The basic advantage of the Italian 
method is that it enables the partner- 
ship to determine at once how many 
of the control cards are missing; it 
often gives warning with the first bid 
and response that game is out of 
reach; it provides specialized bids to 
convey specific information with cer- 
tain kinds of hands. 

To determine whether it’s worth 
your while to study further, try bid- 
ding these sample hands with your 
favorite partner. See if you can equal 
the Italian performance by checking 
against Italy’s bidding results ex- 
plained beneath the hands. end 


THREE TEST HANDS 
IN ITALIAN BIDDING 

With notes on why Italy’s 
stars bid them as they did. 


HERE ONE MUST LOCATE 
HIS PARTNER'S TOP STRENGTH 


WEST 

4 A K 7 6 5 
y A 4 Z 

♦ 2 

4 A () 8 2 


EAST 
4 Q J 4 
V K Q 7 2 
♦ f) 7 6 5 
4 K 3 


IN THIS HAND THE RIGHT 
SPOT IS HARO TO FIND 


WEST 

4 A K Q 10 5 4 

y 10 

♦ A 9 7 6 3 

4 K 


EAST 

4 6 

V 8 6 5 4 
♦ Q J 4 2 
4 A 10 9 7 


A HAND REOUIRING 
A QUICK STOP AND GO 


WEST 
4 7 0 

V A 7 5 2 
♦ A K 6 4 

497 


EAST 

4 J 9 5 4 3 
T K 6 
♦ tj 8 5 
4 K 8 6 


WEST 

EAST 

1 A (a) 

14 (b) 

s* (c) 

3» (d) 

.♦ (e) 

(!) 

4 NO TRUMP (g) 

•+ (ti) 

64 

PASS 


WEST EAST 


14 

(a) 

'♦ (b) 

24 

(0) 

2NOTRUMP(d) 

34 

(e) 

44 (f) 

44 

(g) 

54 (h) 

84 

(i) 

PASS 


WEST EAST 


PASS 


If West held a better hand, including 
perhaps heart jack, club queen and 
a singleton spade, he would open one 
diamond and reverse in hearts. East 
therefore knows this hand is limited 
to a part score. Without a strong 
preference for hearts, East must pass. 


a) Artificial bid 

b) Shows two controls 

c) Five-card suit 

d) Biddable suit 

e) Second suit 

f ) Spade support 

g) Not Blackwood; asks loca- 
tion of control 

h) King of clubs 

West is able to bid slam 


a) Artificial bid 

b) Shows two controls 

c) Five-card suit 

d) Denies spades and five-card 
suit of his own 

e ) Second suit 

f ) Normal raise of suit 

g) Powerful rebiddable suit 

h) Shows club ace en route to 
five diamonds 

i ) Knows he is off heart ace 
and diamond king 
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Get your back up 


This exercise will give you a 
trim back and a relaxed one 

A strong, straight, smooth-muscled back looks good on any- 
one. A round, lumpy, fat one looks good on no one. Conse- 
quently, it is just as necessary to exercise for a good back 
as it is for a good pair of legs. Fat simply cannot gather 
on well-used muscle. Tension also is relieved through this 
exercise — and the upper back is a great harbor for tensions. 




Lie prone over a chair if chair is nol pad- 
ded put a pillow or blanket over the sharp 
edges. Thrust the feet under a stable object, 
hands behind neck, and lower head lo floor. 



Twisting the upper body to the left, raise 
until il is level with the re.st of the body, 
then lower it and twist to right. Re- 
peal this maneuver five times each side. 


Rising stars foliow in big league 



ITiE^on 


Gloves 


make glove men! 

Choose the glove or mitt the big 
leaguers choose — choose Wilson! 
They are the choice of stars like 
Harvey Kuenn, Johnny Antonelli, 
Ted Williams, Frank Thomas, Jim 
Piersall, A1 Kaline. Roy McMillan, 
Billy Martin, Early Wynn, Nellie 
Fox — and many others! 

You get a Wilson on the ball — 
it’s caught! Try one today! 



Big Scoep‘ First Base- 
man's Mitt. Preformed 
double pocket. — extra 
reach for the high, wide 


Harvey Kuenn Personal 
Model. Has professional 
features you’d expect 
to find only in gloves 
costing much more. 


The A2000. Most 
copied glove in 
baseball. No. 1 
choice in Major 
Leagues. Kxclu- 
sive snap-action, 
extra re^nch, triple 
lock web. 


Players named are members of 
the Wilson Advisory Staff 

Your sporting goods dealer has a 
Wilson Glove or Mitt just right for you — 
at the price you wont to pay! 

Win wall 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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Birds sing... 

cares wing . . . 
it’s always spring. . . 
dreams seem to come true 
for the man who smokes 
a superbly satisfying 
Dutch Masters. Seven sizes 
of luxury cigars from 
2 for 25c to 25c each. 


Dutch Masters 




Tip from the Top 


STAN LEONARD, Vancouver, British Columbia 


Half shots and three>quarter shots 


M y thinking on half and three-quarter shots is pretty much limited 
to the eight-iron, nine-iron and wedge. Let me give you the setting 
first— when a golfer should think of playing these shots. Let’s say he’s 
studying his approach and his partner or caddie estimate.s the shot by 
saying. “It’s a full nine-iron.’’ Well, it may very well be, but quite fre- 
quently a better shot to play at this time is a three-quarter or half 
shot with the next low’er club, the eight-iron in this case. If there’s a 
little wind in your face, then it certainly is the time. Apart from the 
benefit you gain from hitting a shot with a slightly lower arc, there’s 
an additional benefit: using a little more technique on the swing invari- 
ably helps the player to hit better golf shots. 

To play these half and three-quarter shots— shots on which you em- 
ploy less than your full-length swing— the player short-handles the club 
a little, going dowm the shaft an inch or an inch and a half on his grip. 
He positions his feet a bit closer together than usual. On the back- 
swing, he must be sure that his weight doesn’t get off the left foot 
too much. Holding the weight on the left side is somewhat difficult, 
but try to keep the left heel “trapped” on the ground, as we say in 
Canada, and that will help considerably. Proceed to hit the ball firmly, 
very firmly, with your natural swing— your naturally restricted swing. 


A ^iunU£{ 
leH leg overai'tivc on full shol 




ihe compucL (hrcc-quarlcr shot 
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a more than four hundred years old 
metropolis. Today modern and 
cosmopolitan it offers with pride - 
magnificently appointed hotels, 
restaurants and splendid nightclubs. 
Still it retains much of its glorious 
colonial past, so come and enjoy its 
age-old hospitality and courtesy 
wherever you go. 

You’ll be happy vacationing in Mexico. 
Your travel agent will tell you why. 

MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT 


Ave. Juarer 89 Mexico 1, D. F. 

CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 27-E. Monroe Street 

HOUSTON. TEXAS 809 Walker Avenue. 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 45 Columbus Arcade 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 203 St Charles Street 
NEW YORK, N, Y.-630 Fifth Ave. Rockefeller Center 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 209 E Travis Street 

LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 3106 Wilshire Blvd. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 1255 Phillips Square 

HABANA. CUBA Calle 23,Jt72- La Rampa, Vedado. 


FRANKIE LAINE 

continued from page 33 

same name that sold 3 million copies). 
Littler performed like a good cormo- 
rant. He shot a 281 to win by four 
strokes. 

From that time until the Las Vegas 
tournament a year later, Gene went 
winless on the circuit. He had hit his 
worst slump since turning profession- 
al. His earnings dived sharply. 

“Littler has developed a loop at 
the top of his swing,’’ said one expert. 
“His pivot has gone bad,” explained 
another. “Too much right hand,” said 
a third. 

Laine listened dejectedly. “Even 
Littler told me not to buy him,” he 
said. “But what could I do? If I 
backed off, people would have called 
me a front-running chintz.” 

THE HARD WAY 

For one going in such poor form, 
the price on Littler ran surprisingly 
high— $15,000. Gene shot a 73 on 
each of the first two rounds. Frankie 
kissed his money goodby. Then on 
the third round, while others lost 
ground in the face of gusty winds, 
Littler romped in with a 69 to pop 
into the lead by a stroke. He in- 
creased it to three strokes the next 
day with a steady 70, and he and 
Laine came home the winner for the 
third straight time. 

Littler— and Laine— will have a 
chance to duplicate that triumph this 
year, for once again Gene has failed to 
win a single tournament and quali- 
fies to play at Las Vegas only because 
he is the defending champion. 

With his Calcutta earnings (after 
taxes) Tvaine has added a $.50,000 play- 
room onto his home in Beverly Hills, 
naming it, naturally, the Gene Lit- 
tler Room. Some 1,600 square feet 
of imported terrazzo covers the floor 
of the room, whose features include an 
indoor barbecue pit, fireplace, bar, 
billiard table, 100-record Seeburg au- 
tomatic, hi-fi, piano, projection ma- 
chine and screen, two baths with stall 
showers and a generous collection of 
custom-made furniture. 

Atop the piano stands the “Gene 
Littler Shrine,” a glass case lined 
with red velvet and containing such 
Littler mementos from the three tour- 
naments as visors, golf balls, tees 
and score cards. 

Looking ahead to Las Vegas next 
week, Laine says thoughtfully, “If I 
back that guy long enough, he’ll build 
me a whole new house.” end 


The beer without peer 
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BAVARIAN TROUT 

eorilinued from page 39 

leaps he streaked off toward the dam. 
My line was almost exhausted before 
he slowed and leaped again at the 
very lip of the dam. My light rod was 
bent like a hairpin and trembled un- 
der the strain. From the bank my host 
shouted unsolicited advice. Sweat 
poured off my face and trickled down 
my back. The cigaret which I had in 
my mouth when the fish struck be- 
gan to burn my lip, and savagely I 
spat it into the stream. 

Gingerly the warden maneuvered 
the skiff into shallow water, but as I 
jumped from it my feet slipped on 
the mossy pebbles and I landed with 
a splash, sitting in two feet of water. 
But my line was still taut and anoth- 
er leap showed the fish was still with 
me. Then abruptly he turned and 
raced upstream past the pool where 
his erstwhile comrades lay. Several 
of them, their curiosity aroused by 
his strange behavior, began chasing 
him into shallower water of the stream 
above the castle. By now he was tir- 
ing, and twice 1 managed to bring 
him almost to the shore. Each time 
he took one look at my big waders 
under the water and shot off again. 

Nearly a half hour had elapsed be- 
fore I managed to coax him into reach 
of my net and scoop him up. Exhaust- 
ed, I stumbled ashore while my host 
hooked the fish to his scales. 

“Three pounds,” he announced. 
Then he raised his hat and shook my 
hand : "Fetri Heil!” The warden swept 
the pebbles with his hat and solemn- 
ly congratulated me, adding gruff- 
ly: “It was that Paris number that 
fooled him.” I breathlessly mumbled 
the customary acknowledgment : “Pe- 
Iri Dank!" and flung myself on the 
ground to drain the water from my 
waders. 

My host clambered into the skiff 
to try his luck, and as soon as I’d 
caught my breath and wrung the wa- 
ter from my clothes I went off to in- 
vestigate the river below the dam. I 
dropped a fly into the pool whence 
the brookie had emerged, and almost 
immediately it was seized by a 12- 
inch rainbow which jumped into the 
air trying to shake the hook from its 
mouth. But after the big fellow by 
the castle wall, he was easy game, and 
two minutes later he was resting se- 
curely in my creel. 

Below the dam the river divided 
again into several channels with fre- 
quent poo s. Wading from one to the 


other, it was not long before I’d spot- 
ted a dozen good-sized fish. Less shy 
than their giant brethren under the 
castle wall, they quickly found their 
way into the creel. 

It was late afternoon when we re- 
turned to the car and started up a 
narrow winding road that led up 
through a heavily wooded valley to 
the lake that formed the headwaters 
of the river. It was a small lake — per- 
haps a third of a mile long and 200 
yards wide. Sheltered between two 
high rocky cliffs, no breeze could 
reach it, and in the evening light 
its mirrored surface was a deep 
blue-green reflecting the dark pines 
that clung to the cliffs on either side. 


Behind the lake on a little hill 
stood a neatly painted country inn. 
Forewarned of our arrival, the inn- 
keeper, a gray-haired, pot-bellied lit- 
tle man with a wooden stump for a 
leg, hobbled out to greet us. 

After a bath in a tin tub filled by 
a relay of young girls, we polished off 
a shaker of Martinis and sat down in 
the low, pine-paneled dining room to 
a dinner of venison and Burgundy. 
As we ate we post-mortemed the day's 
activities. 

The grayling, we were forced to 
admit, had got the better of us. In 
several hours of fishing we had land- 
ed only two. 

“There’s only one way to catch 
grayling,” my host said. “You must 
use two rods, each with a different 
type of fly. If they refuse your first, 
keep on serving it to them until they 
are used to it. Then switch quickly 
to the other, and when they see it’s 
different they may rise to it. But not 
always, thank God! Otherwise there 


wouldn’t be a grayling left in the 
whole of Bavaria.” 

The giant rainbows under the cas- 
tle wall too had been uncooperative. 
Only one— and one of the smaller at 
that— had made a mistake with 
Monsieur le Presidenl. I suggested 
that perhaps they’d go for a spinner. 
But my host frowned with disgust. 
“We don’t use spinners on my river,” 
he said. 

“Have you any objection to using 
oars or even an anchor on the skiff?” 
I retorted. “They might at least keep 
your warden from catching pneumo- 
nia in that ice water. When I get back 
to Munich I’ll send you a pair of 
oars.” 

My host smiled: “What are you 


trying to do, undermine the feudal 
system?” 

As a matter of fact, there are a 
good many remnants of the feudal 
system still firmly entrenched in the 
Bavarian countryside, a region some- 
times as primitive as it is beautiful 
and a place where social progress is 
apt to be a little slower than in places 
where the tempo is faster and life 
grimmer. 

The fish in a trout stream, for in- 
stance, are considered as much a part 
of the stream owner’s crops as the 
wheat in a farmer’s field is consid- 
ered his. Often a major part of the 
stream owner’s income is derived from 
the fish he raises and sells— which 
explains why so many still employ 
wardens to protect their streams 
from poachers. 

My host’s warden, who-’d learned a 
few tricks during nine years in a Si- 
berian prisoner-of-war camp, enjoys 
a reputation among the local village 
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boys for beating up suspected poach- 
ers first and asking for permits after- 
ward— except in the case of Ameri- 
can GIs, whose punch he has no de- 
sire to test. To deal with them, my 
host has another solution — a weekly 
fishing permit for the nearest Ameri- 
can MP station in return for which 
the MPs handle their errant country- 
men. 

It is not always an easy task. When 
World War II ended and the GIs put 
aside their rifles, many reached for 
fishing rods and set out for the near- 
est stream. In fact, some merely 
reached for hand grenades and blew 
the trout out of the water. It took 
nearly 10 years of persuasion to con- 
vince the soldiers— and particularly 
their generals— that though they’d 
licked the Germans it was not cricket 
to loot their streams indefinitely. 

Agreements have now been worked 
out whereby the troops can buy per- 
mits for certain stretches of water, 
and in many instances American 
Army rod and gun clubs have leased 
rivers for their members. But even so, 
an occasional GI winding up with a 
half-empty creel after a long day's 
fishing is apt to be confused and an- 
gry that he can't fish where he wants 
to as he could back home in Oregon 
or Wyoming. 

Perhaps he wouldn't be as confused 
if it could be explained to him that 
the basis of his gripe goes back to the 
Magna Carta — or rather the lack of 
a German edition. When King .lohn 
was forced to sign that document back 
in 1215, he agreed specifically that he 
would not bar the public from fishing 
in navigable tidal waters— the only 
public waters of any value to fisher- 
men in those days. Today, unless an 
Englishman can prove that his exclu- 
sive fishing rights in English tidal wa- 
ters predate the Magna Carta, he may 
not post them. Subsequently, Eng- 
lish judges ruled that nonnavigable 
streams belonged to the owners of the 
land on their banks. In the case of 
navigable streams on public lands, 
the fishing rights w'ere public. 

It is due largely to these precedents 
that fishing in America is so much less 
restricted than in Continental Eu- 
rope, where there are few, if any, pub- 
lic waters. 

In Bavaria, where there was no 
Magna Carta, the feudal lords were 
able to claim exclusive rights to fish 
on all .streams in their realm regard- 
less of who owned the land. In the 
course of time these rights have been 
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BAVARIAN TROUT ronlinned 

dispersed by inheritance, grant, sale 
or lease. But to this day, ownership 
of the land along a stream and owner- 
ship of the stream itself are entirely 
separate. 

Thus the score of farmers through 
whose property my host's river runs 
are not entitled to fish it but must 
grant him access to it. It had come 
into possession of his family in the 
year 1,327, when one of his ancestors 
was a chamberlain in the Imperial 
Court in charge of commissary sup- 
plies. Many stretches of it have since 
been sold by improvident descend- 
ants, but much of it still belongs to 
the family. 

In many respects, the system can 
be considered feudal but, on the other 
hand, Bavarian streams are generally 
kept well-stocked at no cost to the 
taxpayer and many of them are avail- 
able to any fisherman with a dollar or 
two to spare. The reason my host’s 
water is one of the finest in Germa- 
ny is that for generations it has been 
carefully conserved, its waters pro- 
tected against pollution, its plant life 
nourished, its population annually re- 
stocked and its yield strictly limited 
to prevent depletion. “It’s like a 
farm,” my host explained. “If you 
expect it to pay, you have to take 
care of it.” 

As we lingered over the Burgundy 
an old forester joined us. He was a 
tubby little man with a bushj'- gray 
beard that came almost to his belt. 
Dressed in leather knee breeches and 
green jerkin he could have passed for 
Rip van Winkle. His name was 
Schoenbauer, and he liad been my 
guide on several shooting trips in the 
area. As a boy he’d been a gillie for 
my host’s grandfather. He was retired 
now, living back of the forester’s 
house but spending most of his time 
in the inn. Like most of the retired for- 
esters in the area, he had been given 
a permit to fish the stream below the 
lake by my host, and now he wanted 
to brief us on fishing conditions. 

It was nearly midnight and several 
bottles of Burgundy later by the time 
Schoenbauer had finished his briefing, 
which consisted chiefly of fishing sto- 
ries about my host’s grandfather. 
Thanks no doubt to the Burgundy I 
slept badly that night, dreaming con- 
stantly of sleek grayling, giant rain- 
bows and fat brook trout. But my 
most vivid dream was of the little 
chalet in the clearing on the bend in 
the river. 


At 9 o’clock the next morning we 
set out again. Plrst we walked up the 
river below the lake. It was narrow 
and swift, and the banks on either 
side were heavily overgrown with wil- 
lows and alders so that it was almost 
impossible to use a fly rod but some- 
how in the next few hours we man- 
aged to land a couple of small brown 
trout. 

,Iust below the lake, the river broad- 
ened out into a big pool. The under- 
growth had been cut away, giving 
plenty of room to cast without get- 
ting hung up in the bushes. “Try 
three flies on your leader,” my host 
suggested when we reached the place. 
“But cut off the barbs. There’s no 
need to tear the fish to pieces.” 

A small brown trout snatched at 


the end fly almost as soon as it hit 
the water. As the line swung down- 
stream a second grabbed the hand fly, 
and when I started to reel in a third 
hooked himself on the dropper. Swell- 
ing with pride, I landed the three fish 
and laid them back in the river. But 
my host, watching from the shore, 
promptly deflated me: “We call this 
pool ‘Idiot’s Delight,’ ” he said with 
an indulgent smile. “Now let’s go get 
some lunch.” 

After a large lunch and a long 
snooze we rowed out onto the lake in 
a canvas boat provided by Schoen- 
bauer. 

The water was crystal-clear, and 
you could see perfectly down to the 
bottom, 20 feet below, where rain- 
bows, brook and brown trout were 
feeding among the underwater foliage. 
Suddenly my host poked me and 


pointed below the stern. There among 
the weeds a gigantic rainbow was 
swimming languidly, so close that we 
could make out her big bulging eyes 
and her grey, gaping, bony mouth. 

“It’s the Queen Mary herself,” my 
host muttered, “and as old as the 
Mayflower.” He placed a cast out in 
front of the old giant, but she didn’t 
even raise her nose. For an hour we 
stalked her around the lake, trying 
every fly in our box, but she showed 
no interest and eventually we lost 
her among the weeds. 

It was getting dark, and we were 
still hunting the queen when my host 
finally tore off his fly and tied on a 
large and gaudy streamer. “Old lions 
start hunting at dusk,” he said. “Why 
shouldn’t old rainbows?” As he pulled 


the big streamer through the water it 
looked likeadelectableyoungminnow. 

We rowed to the spot where we’d 
last seen the queen and started ca.st- 
ing. Old fish, my host said, usually 
stake out their hunting grounds which 
they seldom leave and from which 
they chase or chew up every intruder 
as they cruise about in wide circles. 

For 10 minutes we had no luck, but 
suddenly my host’s rod shuddered 
and bent. A second later the water 
broke, and the queen herself leaped 
clear into the air. To me she looked 
a yard long. She jumped again and 
then plunged toward the bottom. A 
moment later the reel was humming 
as she streaked up the lake. Frantical- 
ly manipulating the oars, I tried to 
keep my host facing the big fish. For 
half an hour he drilled her reluctant- 
ly, paying out line when she darted 
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away, cautiously reeling in when she 
turned. He had knocked his Tyrolean 
hat into the water where it was float- 
ing serenely toward the outlet. His 
hair was hanging over his face, and 
his jaw was set in a savage grin. 

Finally the old queen made a last 
frantic leap and then lay exhausted 
on the surface, her nose half out of 
water, as my host reeled her gently 
toward the boat. With a quick twist 
of the net he scooped her into the 
boat and fell headlong on her like a 
football player recovering a fumble. 

It was practically dark when we 
rowed ashore and carried the mon- 
ster to the inn. Several woodcutters 
and foresters including Schoenbauer 
were already assembled at the S/am j/i- 
tisch for their evening glass of beer. 
But at the sight of the queen they 
abandoned their mugs and crowded 
around the scales which the innkeep- 
er had produced. 

The verdict — pounds — was 
greeted with whoops of delight and 
Petri Heilft. A dozen caps swept the 
floor, and a dozen calloused fists 
seized my host’s hand. Then Schoen- 
bauer climbed on a chair and raised 
his beer mug. "It’s a record,” he an- 
nounced solemnly. ‘‘The biggest your 
grandfather ever caught was seven 
pounds. I ought to know, I was with 
him.” 

Late that evening, as we sat in my 
library in Munich reviving ourseK’es 
with whisky and soda, my host was 
still glowing with excitement over the 
Queen Mary. "Nevertheless, it is dif- 
ferent from your Oregon fishing,” he 
said, almo.st apologetically. "Even the 
queen is no iJO-pound steelhead. But 
our streams have their advantages. 
You don’t have to take a two-week 
pack trip to reach them. A single 
holiday will do. And in Bavaria al- 
most every day is a holiday of some 
sort.” He paused, took a drink and 
then added, a bit awkwardly, "You 
are welcome to fish there whenever 
you want, but promise not to tell 
anyone where it is or I'll be pestered 
to death for permits.” I promised. 

That was a year ago, and I’ve kept 
my promise—for a very good reason. 
The chalet on the bend in the river 
is no longer empty. I’ve set up my 
typewriter in the back room where 
there is no view of the river to dis- 
tract me, and behind me is a shelf full 
of fishing tackle. The giants under 
the castle wall and the Queen Mary’s 
brethren in the lake are still wary of 
flies, but occasionally one of them 
makes a mistake. end 
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F or many decades I have wan- 
dered up and down the world and 
lived in or served in— or at least or- 
dered a drink in— most of its coun- 
tries, but never did I find a land so 
heart-holding as Kentucky. A travel- 
er viewing it before the War of the 
Revolution wrote: “It is an earthly 
paradise” — but surely that footloose 
fellow was guilty of understatement. 
Though it may be presumptuous of 
a Johnny-come-more-or-less-lately to 
thump the tub in praise of Kentucky, 
I cannot restrain my ardor for the 
place and its people. 

Since the War between the States 
a widening trickle of pilgrims, drawn 
by the lure of the Bluegrass, has been 
infiltrating my favorite state from 
the north. I arrived in Le.xington only 
five years ago, a carpetbagger with 
airplane luggage, and I doubt if any 
reconstructed Yankee ever dwelt so 
peacefully in a Confederate civiliza- 
tion. Geographically Kentucky may 
not be considered a southern state by 
some, yet spiritually and phonetical- 
ly it is very southern indeed. The 
people have the embattled independ- 
ence of the deeper South, and the 
same courtesy and hospitality. I have 
found them to be stout friends and 
formidable cup companions. 

The phantom flag of the Confeder- 
acy still flies over Lexington, and sel- 
dom do you meet a citizen who will 
not reveal that the menfolk of his 
family fought in the southern army. 
This allegiance to the Lost Cause, 
however, flourishes somewhat in re- 
verse retrospect: history hints that 
during the war the town was quick to 
haul down the Stars and Bars and 
hoist the Stars and Stripes. Though 
modern Lexingtonians tardily put up 
a statue of General John Hunt Mor- 
gan, their great-grandfathers, when 
the gallant Rebel cavalryman “came 
through” in ’64, denounced him as a 
rascal, a bank robber and a damned 
horse thief. But time mellows, as our 
distillers say. At the dose of the war 
Lexington, Ky. was just as Yankee 
as Lexington, Mass.; today it is firm- 
ly and flamboyantly southern. 

The Kentucky I cherish is a vast 
green roll of farmland, slashed by 
streams and branches, with Herefords, 
Black Angus, sheep and — of course — 
horses grazing in the pastures. Under 
high trees which are remnants of the 
great primeval forest, farms are set 
off by white fences, black fences or 
stone walls that were built by slaves. 
Here and there are little towns, un- 
changed in a hundred years and giv- 


ing out a quiet charm which the larg- 
er towns have lost by being too busy. 
(Still, I do not hold with those prej- 
udiced Hardboots who maintain that 
Louisville is in Ohio!) Of the small 
towns Frankfort, the capital, has 
some of the grace of old Kentucky; 
Danville, too, Harrodsburg, Rich- 
mond, Bardstown fisn’t there a horse 
by that name?). I confess a fondness 
for Cynthiana and Georgetown for 
what they were in the Civil War, 
when the intrepid General Morgan 
used to ride through to smack the 
Yankees or to outwit them and es- 
cape. 

The best parts of Kentucky are 
agricultural. In summer the hills and 
valleys “stand so thick with corn,” 
and fields of hay and grain stretch 
away to every horizon. Apart from 
the Thoroughbred horse, tobacco is 
Kentucky’s special blessing; there is 
a blind tobacco barn on every farm. 
While some grangers raise only an 
acre of the precious weed, others, such 
as Colonel Gus Gay, raise a sizable 
crop. The Government, however, 
grimly sees to it that nobody grows 
as much as he wants. 

Domiciled at Calumet Farm, I nat- 
urally spend a good share of my days 
and evenings among people who 
breed and race Thoroughbreds, and 
99 99/100% of these are as agreeable 


company as ever I sat with at ta- 
ble. Traditional Kentucky hospitali- 
ty has never diminished; the names 
of Bluegrass farms hark back to the 
days of gracious living (though I will 
don my harking jacket to report that 
living is mighty gracious even today). 
I am always delighted to dine at 
Scarlet Gate, Spendthrift, Lanark, 
Claiborne, La Belle, Greentree, Ray- 
burn, Manchester, Harkaway, Wal- 
mac, Dixiana, Normandy, Walnut 
Hall, Marchmont, Stoner Creek, 
Duntreath House, Clifton or West- 
over. Hoedown nights are best of all 
—when the rugs are rolled back and 
the dancers are rolled in. (Summer- 
times, listening to music in Paris, 
France, 1 can still hear the rattiety- 
bang of old Smith’s orchestra playing 
Shake li an’ Break It in Paris, Ken- 
tucky.) 

Duels have been fought over the 
relative merits of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia hams, but it must be conceded 
that a Kentucky ham, cured by loving 
hands and baked by ritual, is super- 
lative fare. Several items on Bluegrass 
menus are indigenous: that esoteric 
delicacy, rooster fries; a mysterious 
dish called burgoo; beaten biscuit, 
paper-thin, as invented by the Burt 
sistersin their debutante days. Now, I 
admire Kentucky ladies and I can 
continued 
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continued 

vouch that they “set a good table,” 
but I am shocked at one vestige 
of savagery practised by the males: 
76% of Ihem drink Scotch whisky. 
This in a region renowned for its am- 
brosial bourbon! By the breath of 
Bacchus! Only a poor wight with 
paralyzed tonsils could deny that 
our bourbon is the finest grog ever 
barreled. 

Everybody knows that Kentucky 
is the "home” of the American Thor- 
oughbred. In early times, as soon a.s 
a settler could afford two pairs of 
moccasins he bought himself a race 
horse. During the 19th century all 
but a few of the legendary turf heroes 
were bred in the Bluegrass— and thi.s 
supremacy still continues. 

A galaxy of giants in Kentucky 
breeding-c!<.m-racing since 1900 have 
gone: James R. Keene, James Ben Ali 
Haggin, Payne and Harry Payne 
Whitney, Major Foxhall Dainger- 
field, John Madden, Samuel Riddle, 
Warren Wright, Arthur Hancock Sr., 
Joseph W'idener, William R. Coe, 
Charles Shaffer, Colonel Bradley : but 
the big breeders and owners carrying 
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on today are valiant sportsmen, and 
racing owes much to them. I do not 
know them all (to my regret, I am 
probably the only fellow in these 
pages who has never met Colonel 
Phil Chinn) but to the ones I do 
know I lift my fox-skin cap. You can 
see their names on the race programs 
at any track: John Hertz, Henry 
Knight, Leslie Combs II, George 
Widener, Hal Price Headley, Charl- 
ton Clay, Dan Rice, C.V. Whitney, 
John Hanes, Charles Fisher, Ira Dry- 
mon. Dr. Eslie Asbury, John Marr, 
Howard Reineman, John Galbreath, 
Wallace Mcllvain, Ed Thomas, 
George M. Humphrey. Then the 
younger men: A.B. Hancock Jr., Lou- 
is Lee Haggin, Duval Headley, E. 
Barry Ryan, Robert Alexander, the 
Nuckols brothers, Lou Doherty, John 
Bell III, Tom Bennett. And the la- 
dies: Mrs. Charles Payson, Mrs. John 
Galbreath, Miss Mary Fisher, Mrs. 
Ada Rice, Mrs. Elizabeth Graham, 
Miss Mildred Woolwine, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Moore, Mrs. Parker Poe, Mrs. 
Burnett Robinson. 

J L'ST as a reminder that the Blue- 
grass is represented in Affairs of 
State, John Hay Whitney (Master of 
Greentree) is U.S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, and Maxwell 
Gluck (Master of Elmendorf) Am- 
bassador to Ceylon. 

Lexington has always been a horsy 
town. A hundred and thirty or so 
years ago the local lawmakers must 
have been very narrow-minded: they 
banned "racing in the street”; but it 
is not recorded when such informal 
urban handicaps ceased. From long 
before the Civil War, races were held 
at the old Association track; then 
in the 1930s Keeneland was built. 
Keeneland is a nonprofit course cre- 
ated by men who themselves bred 
and raced. Its attractive stone club- 
house rose out of a barn once belong- 
ing to Jack Keene, trainer for the 
Czar of Russia. The meetings have a 
casual, homey air combined with 
considerable dignity; neighbors com- 
pete against neighbors (howling 
themselves hoarse during a stretch 
run) yet the top horses of the nation 
race here, too, and ali profits go to 
charity. Today Keeneland is piloted 
by two stalwart young sportsmen, 
Louis Lee Haggin TI, grandson of the 
fabulous James Ben Ali, and Duval 
Headley, master of Manchester Farm 
—with their able manager, W’.T. 
Bishop. For me it is the world’s most 
pleasant race course. 


Weep some more, my lady, 

Oh, weep some more today! 

Not that my wife is the weeping 
kind, but she might shed a tear on 
May 3 if she has no Derby colt. Most 
years her Calumet colors go postward 
in the Run for the Roses — and six 
times she has won that coveted gold 
cup. Like many owners, she would 
rather win the Kentucky Derby than 
any dozen stakes in racing, and I 
devoutly hope that Ben and Jimmy 
Jones will have a colt or two ready 
on the first Saturday in May. 

Every spring Sports Ili.ustratiod 
gives the Derby broad coverage, and 
better typewriters than mine have 
clacked paeans to America’s most 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Rear Admiral Gene Markey, "the man 
behind the woman behind the horses 
out in front,” came to Kentucky and 
Calumet Farm in 1 952 after an illustri- 
ous career as a writer and producer in 
Hollywood and as a reserve officer in 
the World War II Navy. In the accom- 
panying article Markey expresses his 
gratitude to Kentucky but fails to state 
that the Land of the Juleps is indebted 
to kirn for introducing a new and pop- 
ular drink— the Love Potion. The 
recipe: 

1 part Demerara rum, 1 part light 
Barbados rum, 2 parts light Bacardi 
rum, 2 parts dark Bacardi rum, 2 parts 
fresh lime juice, 2 parts canned pineap- 
ple juice and a dash of maraschino. 

Shake well with ice, and serve with 
a low bow. 


written-about race. I will only say 
that Colonel Bill Corum, president 
of Churchill Dowms, and himself a 
Churchillian figure among sportsmen, 
stages a magnificent spectacle— and 
rather than miss it I would walk miles 
over broken bottles. (This is not really 
necessary, as Colonel Corum has an 
army of men sweeping them up.) 

Besides Thoroughbreds and stand- 
ardbreds (trotters) some hunters are 
bred in the Bluegrass. tOthers are im- 
ported from Virginia and Ireland.) 
Our Iroquois Hunt, one of the oldest 
in America, always has a large field 
following the hounds over stiff coun- 
try, steep and rock-ledged. (Ken- 
tucky has more foxes than Leicester- 
shire.) The joint masters of the Iro- 
quois, Edw'ard Spears and Fauntleroy 
Pursley, have done a fine job of popu- 
larizing this noble sport— particularly 
among students and other young peo- 
ple— by making sound hunters avail- 
able for hire at reasonable fees. The 
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clubhouse is a converted mill down by 
an old millstream — and from early 
autumn, when the Episcopal bishop 
blesses the hounds, till snowfall, it is 
a scene of pink-coated gaiety on Sat- 
urday nights. 

Lexington, the Bluegrass capital, 
has a faint lingering aura of Early 
America, though progre^ has raised 
hell with it. Only three or four of the 
superb old houses still stand. Two are 
preserved as shrines— Henry Clay’s 
Ashland and General Morgan's resi- 
dence. To an innocent bystander it 
would appear that the real estate 
wallahs can’t wait to tear down a 
historical relic so they can set up a 
parking lot. In the late 18th century 
Lexington was hailed as the “Athens 
of the West,” and had a population 
larger than Pittsburgh. Today it is a 
hustling, bustling city, smaller than 
Pittsburgh — though industry is el- 
bowing in (and at an alarming rate, 
for those who preferred the old way of 
life). I like Lexington. Almost every- 
body talks horses. Old John, the col- 
ored doorman outside the Lafayette 
Hotel (he has braved Saharan heat 
and subzero weather there for 80 
years) knows how your yearlings look 
and what your chances are in the Bel- 
mont. (The Shouses, who run the ho- 
tel, breed horses.) Across the street 
Owen Williams, the amiable apothe- 
cary, will, while filling a prescription, 
tell you how good Nadir is. Around 
the corner in his roomy bookshop, Joe 
Houlihan (he happens to be the pres- 
ident of the American Booksellers 
Association) enjoys discussing Bards- 
town’s return to the races — and can 
also phone and find out who won the 
third at Bowie. Up Main Street ray 
friend Mr. Angelucci, the tailor, after 
I have exhausted my few words of 
Italian, may explain why undefeated 
Ribot, in his native Italy, will be the 
foremost European sire. Along comes 
Baron Fred d’Osten, taking his morn- 
ing walk to buy the Rarirtg Form. 
The baron was an officer in the Czar’s 
cavalry and a gentleman rider in Rus- 
sia, until the Communists outlawed 
gentlemen. Now he is a consultant on 
Thoroughbred bloodlines and chooses 
to live in Lexington because it is the 
center of the equine world. 

T HIS interest in race horses extends 
even to Lexington professional cir- 
cles. I don't say that the dentists drill 
while watching a televised Hialeah 
feature, but one of our best-known 
barristers picks out colts and fillies 
conlinned 
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CKEME DE MENTHE 

60 proof 

Choose from 27 delicious 
Du Boucliett Cordials! 


All popularly priocti! 


Cor«lially yours, 
Du BoiK-lielt 


MANY. DI.ANC * CO.. SCIIENLEY. PA 
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SAHARA BOOT. Golf-weary feet welcome f 
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WRITES ABOUT CALIENTE 


A little lady Ph.O. at California Western Uni- 
versity. across the border from Caliente, uses 
her Friday lecture periods to answer questions 
submitted by her students. 

After disposing crisply of a query on the War 
of the Roses, the other day, she read aloud the 
question: "Will Silky Sullivan win the Kentucky 
Derby?" 

Without a trace of alarm, she answered: "The 
only way he can lose Is If the Shoe falls off his 
back. Next question , , , " 

The faithful believers in this California wonder 
horse also have been joined by Executive Direc- 
tor John Alessio of Caliente, who opened Silky 
at 2-1 in the Kentucky Derby Future Sook. This 
book long has been known as one of the most 
accurate thermometers for testing Derby fever. 
The East spoke up promptly after the book 
opened with whopping wagers on Tim Tim, drop- 
ping him from his 4-1 opening price. 

Encouraged by memories of Determine and 
Swaps, backers of Silky are primed to celebrate 
Derby Day at Caliente as usual — drinking mint 
juleps, betting the race through Caliente mutuel 
machines, hearing the run by loud-speaker, and 
collecting winnings at Churchill Downs prices. 

It’s all set, now that Silky has a Ph.O. going 
for him. 


FREEWAY MINUTES SOUTH OF SAN DIEGO 
, FUN AND 



FOR YOUR FREE COLORFUL BROCHURE 
WRITE CALIENTE RACE COURSE 
Tijuona, Bajo California, Mexico 



INFIELDING 

The Yankees’ versatile Gil 
McDougald analyzes the art 
and science of infielding in next 
week’s Sports Illustrated. 

Part IV in the great series on 
Big League Secrets. 

In the May 5 issue of 

Sports Illustrated 

On newsstands May 1 


KENTUCKY HOME 

continued 

for his clients at the Keeneland sales; 
and recently the eminent heart au- 
thority, Dr. Thornton Scott, came 
out to the farm to take a cardiogram 
of Citation. He also took one of Nash- 
ua, My Babu and other stallions, in 
an experiment which proved that a 
crazy-looking cardiogram does not 
mean heart trouble in a horse— valua- 
ble news for Lloyd’s of London. 

An assortment of turf writers have 
headquarters in Lexington, and the 
two top horse magazines, The Thor- 
oughbred Record and The Blood- 
Horse are published here. 

Oddly enough, horses do not pro- 
vide the sole diversion. Kentuckians 
go in avidly for all sports, including 
chicken fighting. They are probably 
the most sports-minded people on 
earth. Any evening they will leave a 
pheasant dinner before the pheasant 
is served to rush off to a basketball 
shambles, and they think nothing of 
broiling under the summer sun to 
watch a track meet or shivering, flask- 
deep in snow, to see their U. of K. 
football team beat Tennessee. 

Y et if a poll were taken, sports 
might not prove the dominant 
interest of Kentuckians. Many com- 
munities are, as Wilson Mizner said, 
crawling with culture. I am sure that 
more inhabitants of Fayette County 
can whistle Bach than can tell you who 
won the Preakness in ’57. There are 
half a dozen colleges around Lexing- 
ton, innumerable literary klatsches, 
organizations to foster chamber music, 
flower -study groups, vereins for mor- 
ris dancing, exhibiting the works of 
abstract painters or reviewing the 
battles of the Civil War. The Monte 
Carlo Ballet comes here as often as it 
comes to Boston, and the composer 
John Jacob Niles, America’s No. 1 
interpreter of mountain music, lives 
here. Maestro Niles possesses a spa- 
cious farm, a handsome wife and an 
imposing talent (not necessarily in 
that order). We are proud of him. 

To an old gaffer like myself who 
writes historical novels, Kentucky is 
pie in the sky. No state except Virginia 
has such a bright glow of history; you 
can't drive five miles anywhere with- 
out seeing a neat black and white sign 
marking one of Kentucky’s great mo- 
ments. It is impossible to crowd in all 
the towering figures that strode, in 
boots, moccasins or barefoot, across 
the “dark and bloody ground” of Ken- 


tucky’s history. However, my favor- 
ite t.f.’s are the Indian fighters, Lieut. 
Colonel Dan Boone, Simon Kenton 
and William Whitley; Henry Clay, 
who used to back up his political be- 
liefs with his dueling pistols; Cassius 
Clay, who preached abolition and 
freed $100,000 worth of slaves in one 
day to prove a point— and who proved 
other points with his fists, bowie knife, 
pistol, rifle and even cannon; General 
Morgan, that bold (and tragic) Con- 
federate leader; his knightly chief-of- 
stafl. General Ba.sil Duke. These, in 
my book, top the roster of Kentucky’s 
heroes. These and one other, for Abe 
Lincoln rightly belongs to Kentucky, 
in spite of the Illinois license plates: 
he was born here, he married a Lex- 
ington girl and his uncle, Tom Lin- 
coln, operated a stillhouse that made 
excellent Kentucky whisky. 

If the state is rich in history, it is 
also rich in historians. Three of the 
most readable live in Lexington: Wil- 
liam H. Townsend, J. Winston Cole- 
man and Thomas D. Clark. (History- 
minded Jack Lansili and I often travel 
many a mile to lunch with them.) 
Judge Townsend, though a staunch 
son of the Confederacy, is one of 
America’s great Lincoln authorities, 
and the long-playing records of his 
address on Cassius Clay will give you 
more history and laughter than you 
are liable to hear in any evening. 
Squire Coleman’s dozen or more books 
bring back vividly the days of slavery, 
stagecoaches and sin, Kentucky be- 
fore and during the Civil War; no one 
ha.s done it so well. When Dr. Clark 
(who heads the U. of K. history de- 
partment) wrote The Kentucky, he 
created a classic: here are the origins 
and elements of Hardboot civiliza- 
tion, the devious trends and thunder- 
ous events of 200 years which forged 
this unique state and gave its people 
their highly distinctive character. 

By far the liveliest aspect of exist- 
ence down here is politics— which you 
will hear argued hotly day and night. 
Even if you agree with a Kentuckian 
politically, he is very likely to dis- 
agree with you. I usually eschew the 
subject and talk about the weather 
— which, also, is unpredictable. But 
if a Republican newcomer in a Demo- 
cratic bailiwick might be permitted 
one opinion, I would say that Happy 
Chandler is a good governor. I will 
gallop behind his barouche any day. 

Throughout this humble homily I 
have tried to imply that no duck ever 
took to water as I have taken to 
Kentucky. end 
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The readers 
take over 


BASEBALL ISSUE: GOOD CHEER 

Sirs: 

The best baseball issue (SI, April 14) 
yet! Robert Creamer’s The Uiibarnacled 
Truth was a masterpiece and should be 
read by every baseball fan. It did so much 
to bolster the spirits of fans everywhere. 

Pat Williams 

Wilmington, Del. 


WRIGLEY: WISE. WISE MAN 

Sirs: 

I spent a good hour working my way 
through Robert Boyle’s article on Phil 
W’rigley and found it fascinating. That 
man is a complete paradox. How different 
most of us would be from him were we 
born to wealth and a name. But he’s a 
wise, wise man and he knows where the 
real values are. 

A. N. Wbtchek 

Chicago 


PAY-AS-YOU-OON'T-GO TV 

Sirs: 

Mr. Creamer points out in The Unbar- 
tiacled Trnlk regarding subscription tele- 
vision that at 50c a set one World Series 
game will bring in an estimated $10 mil- 
lion. Six and one-half million of this 
would go to the company that owns the 
pay-TV franchise. Spread over the ba.se- 
ball season this income represents fan- 
tastic money. 

The money of course comes from the 
fan, who will have to pay for exactly the 
.same thing he now secs free of charge. 
Just what are the proprietors of the pay- 
TV franchise going to offer the television 
audience that they are not getting now? 
Nothing. But if you don’t put your oOi 
in the living-room .slot machine you can’t 
see the ball game. 

Pall Harris 

Los Angeles 


THE VOICES: SOMETHING TO REMEMBER 

Sirs: 

Why blast Philadelphia Announcer 
Gene Kelly? The <iuote you gave, “Don’t 
set the table, Mabel, wo'Il be here for ex- 
tra innings,” is often heard by the fans 
here, but your comment that thus “can 
wear” is simply uncalled for. 

That expression is Gene Kelly, the man 
we Phillies fans love to follow during the 
baseball season. In the opening game of 
the season Kelly came up with an expres- 
sion, I'll always remember: “Spring train- 
ing is over and it isn’t next year, it’s 
this year.” 

Betsy Morrell 

Newtown, Pa. 

contiimed 


% DRY MARTINI 
IS NOT A 
HOOKER OF GIN" 



A Dry Martini— to deserve the name— must be a happy blend 
of two ingredients. Use enough of the new Noilly Prat 
French Vermouth to make its civilizing presence felt! 

Pale, but not pallid— extra dry and light by nature— 

Noilly Pral will make a vital difference in your cocktails. 


NOILLY PRAT 


TWO KINDS; EXTRA DRY AND SWEET 
BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC.. NEW YORK, N.Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR U.S.A. 
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CHIPPEWA* Shortie 

the boot you’ll want to Um in 

all weekend long! Here's handsome West- 
ern styling that’s lightweight, yet nigged. 
Handcrafted comfort for every active 
minute of your day! Another outstanding 
boot from the largest selection in the United 
Stales . . . the “original®” Chippewa 
Line. See the Shortie at fine stores every- 
where, or write 
for your dealer’s 
name and your 
FREE Boot Care 
Booklet. Model 
4386 shown. 

2629 River Street 



• N'n tiil)(‘s--[jowercd hy low 
(•<i>l (la'h!i"lil batteries widi 
fonvetiient >i<le-biai!in''. 

• I’lnverl'iil >|ieaker delivers rich 
“Ciilden Tlirnat" tone. 

• IMuji-in tor earjdioTie. 

• Jleaiilirnl <irTiiilaled leather — 
antique white, idiarcoal or 
russet. Mo.lcl 1BT4. 

® |{( : \\ h:ioi{@ 



FRIENDS LIKE BASEBALL, TOO??? 

Why not share fhe faesf of it . ..and every other sport ...with 
a year's gift subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Lively 
... colorful ... rewarding ... it's easy to give and sure to 
please, 52 times a year. Price? ... *7.50. 

To enter gift subscription orders just write; Dept. S-3412, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 



BOATING ... THE All-Fm'ily SPORT . . . 
All Fun WITH A TEE-NEE BOAT TRAILER 


Leader in Styling. Smooth Roodobility and Structural Roggedness. Tokes the Work 
out of Looding and Lounching. 

• 5 T-FRAME MODELS • 4 TILT-ACTION A-FRAME MODELS • 2 TANDEM MODELS 
Write for tree li-page color brochure. Address Dept, O. 

BEST KNOWN NAME IN BOAT TRAILERS 

TRAILER COMPANY 215 E. IndUnola Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
IN CANADA; Conosco Products Ltd.. I Pornell Ave.. Toronto 



. . . SILENT IN CINCINNATI 

Sirs: 

In your analysis of the 16 clubs, you 
mentioned every announcer in the busi- 
ness with the exception of one; me. I 
have been broadcasting the Cincinnati 
games with Waite Hoyt for four years 
and, as you know, getting your name be- 
fore the public in a magazine such as 
yours never did any harm. 

Jack Moran 

Cincinnati 

• JACK MORAN (37, modest), the 
No. 2 radioman with Waite Hoyt, 
was a nine-letter man at Bellevue, 
Ky. high school. Moran spent several 
years broadcasting over stations in 
West Virginia, New Mexico and Wis- 
consin before joining WSAI in Cin- 
cinnati. In the summer of ’54 Moran 
won out over 125 other applicants to 
become Hoyt’s assistant. A good 
enough ballplayer to have been of- 
fered a contract by the Albuquerque 
Cubs when he was announcing their 
games, Moran is a knowledgeable ob- 
server of the game. — ED. 

. . . MOVED IN ST. LOUIS 

Sirs: 

Everyone in the St. Louis area and any 
Cardinal fan knows Harry Caray (43, 
exuberant) for his “Ilol-ly co-ow.” 

Maybe the Braves' Earl Gillespie says 
it, too, but surely not as heart-rendingly 
as Harry Caray. 

Ethel Burgard 

Mascoutah, 111. 

• What else is a man in the grip of 
deep emotion to say?— ED. 

BROOKLYN'S OPEN WOUND 

Sirs; 

Roy Terrell made the ridiculous, ill- 
documented and idiotic .statement that 
“if Brooklyn fans had wanted the Dodg- 
ers badly enough, by their very presence 
in the ball park they could have assured 
themselves of a team for all time.” 

This is unadulterated hogwash. 

The Brooklyn fans paid $1 million for 
each of the past 11 seasons. 

O’Malley didn’t respect the Brooklyn 
fans. He didn't think enough of them to 
paint the park annually as his so-called 
“cheap” predecessor Branch Rickey did. 
Nor did he keep the field presentable by 
hiring a capable groundkeeper. More 
than once green dye was used when grass 
failed. 
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Easy to look at, easier to 
take care of ~ it's all 
orlon* with a convertible 
collar for that added 
touch of style. You'll wear 
it in comfort, you'll wear 
it often. T865. About $5. 
*0uPof]l's lutita for its acrylic Rbar 




A Wonderful World 
of People Follow 
The Wo)tderful 

World of Sport 

in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Cirrulttlwn now HM.ti'i'l ueekh 



Brooklyn fans have been the best the 
world has ever seen. How they have been 
stabbed in the baekl Ileinarks such as 
Mr. Terrell's, no matter how unmalirious 
their intent, push the knife a little deeper! 

Robert Segrei-i, 

Emmitsburi>:, Md. 


. . . AND BOSTON'S HOPES 

Sirs: 

Your “wonderful” report on the Bo.ston 
Red Sox stating that that team would go 
nowhere but down is rather hasty. Please 
notice who in the Grapefruit I.eague 
lopped the teams in the American League. 
No further comment on that. Ca.sey Sten- 
gel was quoted as .saying that Boston 
would definitely have to be considered a 
.serious contender a.s well as Chicago. 

Don.4,ld B. S.amrurg 

Geneva, N.Y. 



SEA WORTHY! 


GETTING THERE IS HALF THE FUN . . . 


Sirs: 

The YMCA looked like a convention of 
Italians having a ball with your new- 
game. 

The boys tried A Handful of Bnaeball 
and like it. It should be great on our 
day camp bu.scs this summer. 

Thanks again to the creators. 

Kenneth Dykes 

Palchogue, N.Y. 


HR WITH SNAKE EYES 

Sirs: 

My attention was especially atlracled 
by the "finger game.” 

I have received con.siderable enjoyment 
the last few months from a baseball game 
I invented employing two dice. 

There are two players. Each player 
tosses the dice until he is retired by three 
outs. There are nine innings. 

Dice total -'2 home run 

3 double play 

4 foul out 

5 ground out 

6 single 

7 fiy out 

8 strikeout 

9 ground out 

10 base on balls 

11 double 

12 safe on error 

For an attempted .steal of second, 2 
through b is successful, with the runner 
being thrown out on 9 through 12. For a 
steal of third, 2 through 7 is successful 
and, for a steal of home, 2 through 6 is 
successful. Double plays count as one out 
wdth the bases empty. 

The average score is within a fraction 
of the average major league score, which 
you wall discover if you play several 
games. It is based upon the actual per- 
centage of two throwm dice. 

KiNNON McL.amb 

Goldsboro, N.C. 


WONDERFUL MILWAUKEE 

Sirs: 

I thought Robert Gwathmey’s paint- 
ings of baseball in Milwaukee w'erc beau- 
tiful. 

Peggy Eliot 

Great Neck, N.Y. 


ItiA/ill hot break! 

STANLEY 

STAINLESS-STEEL 
VACUUM BOTTLE 

STANLEY vacuum bot- 
tles are made for active 
sportsmen, fans ... no 
glass fillers to break or 
replace! Pt., $12.95, qt., 
$14.95, 2-qt., $17.95. 

AT BETTER STORES 
EVERYWHERE 
STANLEY Thermal Division 
londers, Frary & Clark, New Brilain, Conn. 



Stainless Steel. 
Won't break, rust, 
corrode! No. 2012, 
gallon, S37.95. 
Others, $17.95 up. 
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FOLDING ACTION 


NEW 1958 
MODELS 

$19.95 TO $33.95 


FREE 

16 Page Catalogue 
if Carls & A((ess>ric 



Chamberlin Metal Products Co. 

2226 Wabansia, Chicago 47, Illinois 
Rush FREE 6-Poge catalog to: 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


Take those bumps 


in stride , . . 


go Gabriel ! 


Looking for a better ride— a safer ride 
— under any road conditions? Then 
Gabriel AjustOmatic Shock Absorbers 
are the answer. 


Only Gabriel AjustOmatics let you 
choose the Tide you want. They’re adjust- 
able three ways . . . soft, for a well-cush- 
ioned ride— normal, for average driving 
at average speeds firm, for maximum 
stability and safety at high speeds. 

The result? Greater roadability— on 
any car, with any type suspension . . . and 
positive ride control that insures safety 
and comfort for you and your family. 

Next time you drive in, ask your serv- 
iceman to check your shocks, and replace 
them with Gabriel AjustOmatics . . . for 
a whole new riding experience. 

The Gabriel Division ofTheGabrielCompany 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Other divisions: Ward Products Corporation, 
automotive and mobile communications antennas; 
Gabriel Electronics, aircraft and surface radar 
antenna systems; Bohanan Manufacturing 
Company, missile and aircraft force ejection sys- 
tems; International Couplings, Incorporated, 
industrial hose couplings. 


Dick Baxter 


In May of 1897, the year Dick Baxter 
was born in Melrose, Scotland, Louis 
P. Bayard Jr. pul together a sharp 91 
over the rain-soaked links at Ardsley 
Casino to take the first intercollegi- 
ate golf championship. Intercollegiate 
golf is now 60 years old, and so is 
Dick Baxter, who has spent 35 years 
of his life teaching the game to the 
undergraduates of Williams College. 
Twenty-two men from four eastern 
colleges made up the field of that first 
tournament; last year more than 200 
young golfers from 60 colleges all over 
the country took part in the NCAA- 
sponsored competition. 

An easy-going, almost phlegmatic 
man, Baxter espouses no teaching 
gimmicks, just “takes the boys and 


corrects their faults.” Every year 
some 250 of them take up the game 
for pleasure or as part of Williams’ 
physical education program. From 
these .squads have come teams that 
have taken the New England cham- 
pionship three times in six years, as 
well as such a first-rate player as Dick 
Chapman, onetime U.S., British and 
French amateur champion. Fittingly 
enough, this year’s intercollegiate 
championship will be played over the 
Williams College course with Baxter 
on hand to coach and counsel as he 
has done for over a third of a century. 
“Golfing is one sport,” says Baxter 
in his still slightly Scots-accented 
voice, “that you can take with you 
until you’re ready for Digger O’Dell.” 


^^^abriel 

AJUSTOMATIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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Make your best impression with Samsonite Ultralite 
for all its strength, it weighs in way lighter 


T/n--i is you — the man! Xarrow-brim hat 
. . . natural-look suit . . . anil Samsonite 
Ultralite — scon and admired at tlie air- 
port. This is your luggagU Trim, elegant 
Samsonite Ultralite, mafic with fabulous 
magnesium. “Travel-Tested” finish 


keeps it new-looking tri]) after trip. 
C'arry Samsonite on tlie job . . . befau.se 
it’s the impression that counts. Carry 
Samsonite . . . because it’s part of your 
appearance. Texas Tan (shown), Palo- 
mino, Jet Grey and Grey. 


and vacation trips ut Siun- 
aonite’sTravelBureau.Over 
■ii«ii«i i' 'yffl vacation hints at 

. ’ your local luggage dealer’s. 

• You’ll discover new and 

wonderful places to visit. 







NOW! PARLIAMENT 

with Recessed Filter 


IS BEST! 


No other popular cigarette delivers less nicotine and tar 
in the smoke . . . and only recessed Parliament gives you 

absolutely none from the filter ! You get pure tobacco flavor. 




NEW 


HI-FI FILTER PARLIAMENT 

NOW_POPULAR PRICE! 


Continuously tested and reported by the 

United States Testing Co. . . . one of the 
world's leading independent testing laboratories. 


1 . OVER 30,000 TRAPS 

No other popular cigarette delivers les-s 
nicotine and tar than Parliament. 


2 . NO TIP-TO-LIP CONTACT 


Lituk for the exclusive 
Farliaiiienl recess— for the 
clean new way to smoke! 


Only Parliament’s filter is recessed to 
prevent trapped nicotine and tar from 
touching your lips. 

3 . FLAVOR-PURE PROTECTION 


Parliament's exclusive recessed filter pro- 
tects the pure tobacco flavor. No bitter 
taste of trapped tar and nicotine— just 
the friendly .satisfaction cigarettes were 
invented for. 



